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Rick Hansen's round-the-world trek began In Vancouver Adelaldef^r ' N 


ydney 


on March 21, 1985. He was due back In the same city 
more than two years and 25,000 miles later. 
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Solid line shows routes along which Hansen pushed 
himself In his wheelchair. 


Wellington 


By Karim H Karim 

Special to The Star 


MONTREAL — A 29 year-old 
paraplegic is nearing completion 
of an astonishing wheelchair 
odyssey around the world. In a 


This month Canadian Rick Hansen Is due to complete an extraor- 
dinary Journey around the world. Hansen, paralysed from the waist 
down, has travelled nearly 40,000 km by wheelchair to raise 
money for the disabled and raise public awareness of their capa- 
bilities and needs 


Atlantic coast of Canada on 25 
August last year and has since 
been tracing the footsteps of hie 
cancer-stricken forerunners. His 
message has come to have a spe- 
cial meaning for physically — and 
mentally-handicapped people. 


two- year "Man in Motion" lour, 
Canadian Rick Hansen has 


pushed himself through 34 coun- 
tries in a bid to raise $7.6 million 
for the disabled. 


Hansen has been paralysed 
from the waist down since his 
back was crushed In a 1973 road 
accident In his home town, Will- 
iam's Lake, in the Interior of British 
CdumbiB.He Is scheduled to com- 
plete the 40.073 km marathon on 
22 May where it began, in Van- 
couver, on Canada's west coast. 


sen — who has a university de- 
gree in physical education — has 
tried io create awareness of the 
capabilities and needs of handi- 


capped people. His extraordinary 
resolve In wheeling himself across 


By early May, Hansen had col- 
lected $8.75 million and was hop- 
ing to raise the remainder on the 
final lap of his journey across Ca- 
nada. Apart from collecting funds 
for the physically disabled, Han- 


resolve In wheeling himself across 
four continents and five mountain 
ranges in temperatures ranging 
from the sub-tropical to minus 
30C has attracted widespread at- 
tention. 

Hansen now la a familiar figure 
throughout Canada as he approa- 
ches The final stages of his tour by 
crossing the Rocky Mountains. 
The early part of the Man in Mo- 
tion's journey, however, attracted 
little attention. "In the beginning It 
was really hard to get the mess- 


age out," he said. "[ didn't expect 
marching bands and people lining 
the streets, but I didn't Imagine we 
would be Ignored" Only 300 peo- 
ple saw Hansen off on 21 March, 
1986, when he left Vancouver with 
a crew of seven following In a 
small truck. 


rescue, however, and the tour has 
had a total budget of $1.2 million. 
Hansen, who has been required to 
wear clothing displaying the com- 
mercial logos of his major financial 
supporters, said he even had to 
turn down a wollen cap knitted for 
him by his mother. 


Now, as he wheels westward 
through the country, thousands of 
well-wishers gather at city boun- 
daries and fund-raiBlng rallies to 
shaka his hand and hear him 
speak. Often the entire popula- 
tions of small towns turn out to 
greet him. Hansen has managed 
to do things on his worldwide trek 
that few paraplegics would dream 
of attempting. 
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Although refused permission to 
tour In the Soviet Union, he was 


allowed to cross the Allenby 
Bridge between - the Israell- 


The Hansen story acquired a 
fairy-tale touch when in July last 
year, while crossing the American 
state of North Carolina, he be- 
came engaged to Amanda Reid, 
his physiotherapist on the tour. 
The couple met in 1984 at a Van- 
couver rehabilitation center for the 
handicapped where Reid worked. 
But the tour remained the first 
priority. Said Hansen, “We agreed 
at the very beginning that If It 
came to push or shove between 
the goals of the tour and our rela- 


"Whlle not one of my students 
would be able to tell you wno tne 
prime minister of Canada Is, they 
can tell you who Rick Hansen is, 
said Sharon Malone, who teaches 
mentally disabled children In Han- 
sen's home town. 

However, not c.!l handicapped 
North Americans agree with uie 
alms of the Man In Motion tour. 


Hansen has been criticized by 
Charles Carson, president of tne 
American-based Spinal Cord so- 
ciety (SCS), for creating he im- 


presslon that all physically 
abled people can get around wit ■ 
out assistance. SCS is concerneo 
that funds raised by the Man 
Motion tour will be spent nwjW 
on rehabilitation and wheeten® 
sports, with little remaining 
research Into a cure for *** 
ohord injuries. 


occupied West Bank and Jordan, 
and to wheel over ihe Great Wall 
of China. His efforts to tackle the 
Blopes of the ancient wall in April 
1986 were described by Michael 
Reid, a tour member, as 'one of 
the hardest things I'ye seen Rick 
do," Reid said, "The Incline was so 
steep that he had to use every 
ounce, of strength to push the 
wheels forward, then catch them" 
from behind so n e didn't fall b&Ck/ , 
But he wouldn't glvs up. . 

. Nansen rides a specially- da- 


tlonshlp, the relationship would 
go." The couple plan to marry In 


October, and Hanaen hopes to re- 
turn to his career as a physical 
education Instructor and to com- 
petitive athletics. 


Before setting out to circle the 
world, he wgn championships In 
wheelchair volleyball and basket- 
ball, and 19 International wheelch- 
air marathons,' Including that 


linked with the prestigious Boston 
Marathon In 1983. Hansen is keen 


signed four-wheel-drive chair that 
. . allows ■ hlrri : to travel at higher 
speeds than 1 with a conventional 
chair and change, positions so as 


Marathon In 1983. Hansen Is keen 
to take part In Ihe 1092 Olympic 
Games and has been pressing the 
international Olympic Committee 
to have wheelchair sports recog- 
nized. While It has succeeded In 


to shift the streSs on his arms. Sit- 
ting, close,; to;, the ground 
with i , legs strapped. . toge- 


spreading Its universal message 
around the. world, the Man In Mo- 
-tion tour has received Its strong- 
, est support In its country of origin. 


thbr, hs Ms. on- the : road for 
Six, hours a . day, covering 
an average of 80 km. . , , 


When the tour started, J crew 
members estimated they had.just 
enough money .to -..last a wepk. : 
Corporate sponsors came to the 


In 1980 and 1986, Canadians 
responded generously to the 
cross-country treks of one-legged 
runners Terry Fox and Steve Fo- 
nyo, which together raised more 
than $2$ million for canaer 
research. Hanaen arrived on the 


. While Ottawa hds beenW^ 
funding for soda! pi 
scientific research, W 
.Brian Mulroney handed**'^' 
900 Cheque to Hanaen hi 
television cameras n Ml* 
According to 

chael Fenllnga °/’. T< ? r0 P!J a mnienl 
. tern Hospital, total 9° ®' S$li » 
funding for splnaiw* *Kf. 
— Which he describes •«-, . 

the . most qxdtlngr WJJ* 9= 

science", - amounted 

000 In 1086. 
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Tour organizer Muriel 
however, said that edualamojJ ■ 
of the annual disbursements , 

the Hansen fund would 
research and for ''reh^S.j 
awareness ana i 

onnrtfi 11 HflnSfill S CiImOS , ] 


' And, wfiy Eastern 

Euf °pe just is not that 
kfdted by it 


awareneaa xr. 1 dfso 

sports." Hansens critics 
complain that government . 
corporate donatfons that . 
wise might have flond to h Knnfl|:- 
worthy causes a r e wlnfl O h J 
led to the high-profile Man in ^ 
tlon tour. 
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Cover Story, see pages 4, 5 


Happy Eid 


... The Star wishes to congratulate Its numer- 
ous readers on the ocassion of Eld el-Fi^r. 
May It bring peace and prosperity to the Jorda- 
nian people. 
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The Arab Bank Ltd. 


and its branches 


Extend its heartiest congratulations to 


His Majesty King Hussein 
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The Jordanian people 

on the Independence Day and Eld 
El Fifr occasions, with all hopes 
of prosperity for the Arab and 

Muslim Worlds 
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Arab affairs through German eyes 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Spade I to The Star 

MIDDLE EASTERN politics has 
become the main attraction to 


war; the Lebanese sectarian 
strife; the Arab -Israeli conflict and, 
the international peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East. All these 
Issues have attracted universal at- 


□euuniB U1B main auiowwii -7 ... . 

most people of the world. The Gulf tentlon. Also. Western govern- 

THE BRITISH LADIES OF AMMAN ANNOUNCE THEIR 
SUMMER FETE 
ON THURSDAY 4 JUNE 

AT THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR'S RESIDENCE, 

« JEBEL AMMAN FROM 1.30 pm 

* FU|N FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

CHILDREN'S GAMES TOMBOLA 

RAFFLE HANDICRAFT 

plants FACE PAINTING 

PORTRAIT ARTIST WHITE ELEPHANT 

HOME-MADE CAKES & BOOKS 

PRODUCE 

* CHILDREN’S FANCY DRESS COMPETITION - 4 PM * 

* ENLIGSH TEAS, HAMBURGERS & REFRESHMENTS * 

ALL PROCEEDS TO JORDANIAN CHARITIES 

ENTRANCE: ADULTS JD.500 CHILDREN JD.250 


ments have become more Involved 
in the Mideast events and their ef- 
forts are directed towards achiev- 
ing peace after the turmoil. 

“I have my doubts on the actual 
convening of an International 
peace conference on the Middle 
East. This Is because of two main 
reasons connected with the two 
parties concerned: Israel's pos- 
ition Is very confused and uncer- 
tain. It Is not clear how the conflict 
In the Israeli government will end 
up, and If elections do take place, 
the results are uncertain. Further- 
more, the Arab camp Is very di- 
vided and contradictions exist." 

This was the impression of Mr 
Hans Hubner. a West German 
journalist on the situation In the 
Middle East. Mr Hubner was 
recently In Jordan to film a do- 
cumentary programme on the pro- 
spects of convening a peace con- 
ference on the Middle East and 
how to solve the main problems of 
the Palestinians. The programme 
named "Ausiandsstudio" (Inter- 
national Studio), for the German 
teFevislon, is aimed at giving the 
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Mr Hans Huber 


German people an Impression of 
what the people in Jordan feel 
about people at the centre of the 
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Al Faisali Sports, Cultural, and 

Social C ub 
presents 

Starting from the first day of Eid El Fitr 
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Middle East conflict - the pa*. 
Imans — and on relations £ 
tween Jordan and the Pstesti 
Liberation Organization tPLOL 

"There are movements sm 
much talk about the peace coi 
ence, and I want to portray^ 
this reflects on the 
rcemed, i.e.. the PaleauS 
What their perspectives are the. 
fears, and what today's reality « 
because In the 70’s, there m 
much talk about the Palest™ 
problem while a few years back t 
seemed almost forgotten." 

Mr Hubner, said that he ctost 
Jordan for his programme aBitis 
the main Arab country most 
concerned with the Palestinian 
problem and as His Majesty Kfno 
Hussein has been directing his si- 
forts towards convening a peace 
conference on the Middle East. 

During his one-week visit to Jor- 
dan, Mr Hubner and his camera 
crew visited several refugee 
camps and met with some Pales- 
tinian families living there. Itiey 
also met with families living In Am- 
man. "My Idea Is to show how 
Palestinian families are living In 
the camps and In the capital. I \ 
wouldn't be giving a complete pic- 
lure of the Palestinian way of lilaii 
1 only met with families living in 
camps", explained Mr Hubner. 

He has also met with Sheikh 
Abdul Hamid Al Sa'eh, Palestinian 
writers and personalities end sav- 
ers I Jordanian Journalists. Mr Hub- 
ner noted that Jordan Is a very 
well organized country, security 
wise. “I believe there is a general 
sentiment of hopelessness ... wi 
very few people were optimistic d 
the possibility of convening an 
international peace conference 

When asked about German 
newspapers and the main news 
items they cover, Mr Hubner re- 
plied that It is usually Israeli news 
items that appear on the papws 
cover pages. Israeli reality Is J* 
fleeted more than that ot me 
Arabs, in German newspaperi 
The Arab countries should have a 
coup ddtat or commit terrorist^- 
tlons In order to aPPe a [ o 0 "2 
pages. Lebanon s war a coj 
only when more than 100 

die. German newspapers we nwe 

Interested In what the US 

Soviets have to say f Arats 

Middle East than what the AraK 

actually express. 

When asked about 
his International documented 

grnmnnes or i the 


King Hussein In Saudi 
w 9 Arabia 

. his Majesty King Hussein and 
King Fajid Ibn Abdul Aziz of Saudi 
Jfabta held talks last Sunday 
Bvenlng In Mecca after the Iftar. 
Tha two leaders' talks covered 
means of settling Inter-Arab differ- 
ences in preparations for conven- 
ing the 13th Arab summit in Riy- 
adh and other bilateral relations. 
King Hussein and his accompany- 
ing delegation also performed the 
Umra. 

On the Jordanian side, the talks 
were attended by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Mohammad, His 
Royal Highness Prince Abdullah, 
Prime Minister Zald Rifal, Court 
Minister Taher Al Masri, Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff Lieutenant - 
General Fathl Abu Taleb, Public 
Security Director-General Lt. 
General Abdul Hadl Al Majali and 
the Jordanian Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia, Mohammad Rasoul 
Al Keilani. 

King Hussein receives 
congratuiatory 
messages 

a On the occasion of Jordan's 
list anniversary of its Indepen- 
dence from Britain, King Hussein 
H Monday received cables of 
good wishes from King Hassan II 
of 'Morocco, Sultan Qaboos of 
Oman, Syrian President Hafez Al 
Assad, Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein, Egyptian President Husni 
Mubarak, Algerian President 
Ctadll Benjedld, North Yemeni 
President All Abdullah Saleh, Pre- 
sident of the United Arab Emirates 
Sheikh Zayed Ibn Sultan Al Na- 
toyan, Emir of Kuwait Sheikh 
Jaber A] Ahmad Al Sabah, and 
Emir of Qatar Sheikh Khalifa Ibn 
Hamad Al Than!. 

King Hussein sends a 
cable 

|W8 Majesty King Hussein last 
way sent a cable to West Ger- 
man President Richard Von Welz- 
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His Majesty King Hussein holds talks with King Fahd Ibn Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia 


8aecker congratulating him on his 
country's national day. In his' 
cable. King Hussein wished the 
West German president continued 
good health and happiness and 
the West German people further 
progress and prosperity. 


King 


Hussein 

prayer 


attends 


• His Majesty King Hussein last 
Friday attended prayers at the 
Faiha Mosque and listened to a 


sermon, presented by Chief Isla- 
mic Justice Sheikh Mohammad 
Mhelian. In his sermon, Sheikh 
Mheilan called for the unification 
of tha Arab and Muslim Worlds 
through discarding of differences. 
Sheikh Mheilan praised efforts 
made by His Majesty King Huss- 
ein to reduce Arab differences and 
enhance Arab solidarity. 

King Hussein sends 
cable 

• His Majesty King Hussein 


Charitable organization 
unfolds bold plans 


* H*«n Dababneh 

^cwide^ThQ r F^blic wffUi The Star 

first-hand interim ^* $UND JD 600,000 will soon be 
issues whlch he hopw ^ a number of cherlt- 

people s curiosity J Wjtetea on both the East 

Information and to umw ^ adWeat Banka of Jordan so as 
better what te actuany S&W *amllioa, according 
place in the world. ^uteh Khatlb. president of 

"Such programmes are ' yaffil council of the Gen- 
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be distributed among the needy 
families. "More than 10,000 peo- 
ple received donations and bene- 
fits during the month of Ramad- 
han," says Dr Khatlb. He further 
explained that the Zakat el-FItlr 
money is being given to the most 
needy families, which are known 
to the Guvs at present by the 160 
charitable organizations In Am- 
man. 

However, around 200 poor and 
needy families have received com- 
modities. in addition to donations 
which amounted to JD 1000 In the 
village of "Sums" in the Balqa 
governorete in a bid to help these 
people overcome their financial 
difficulties. The funds available to 
the Guvs's comes from the follow- 
ing sources: National Lottery, The 
" Charitable Piaster" and the "If 
you don’t need, we do," cam- 
paigns. The Charitable Plaster, Dr 
Khatlb said, provided scholarships 
for 200 financially handicapped 
students last year (1986) to help 
them continue their higher educa- 
tion In the Jordanian universities 
Dr Khatlb hopes that the 'charit- 
able plaster' will also provide 
scholarships for another 200 
needy students in 1987. 

Furthermore, JD 100,000 has 
been allocated by the Guvs to en- 
able It grant more scholarships to 
needy but clever students. Be- 
sides this, the Guvs is going on 
with Its massive efforts to esta- 
blish the Amal Cancer Centre at 
the University of Jordan hospital. 
Dr Khatlb, In this regard, said that 
JD 1 million Is the total amount of 
money collected so far from the 


public to help establish the first st- 
age of this Important project. 

"We hope that before the end of 
this year, the corner stone will be 
laid for this project " says Dr Kha- 
tlb. The Guve at the same time, Is 
in the process of building the 
premises for the Amal Multlhan- 
dlcapped Centre to accommodate 
100 clients, compared to the cur- 
rent rented one which caters for 
only 30 cases. 

Recently, a decision was taken 
to provide a large number of cha- 
ritable societies with 76 computer 
systems for this year. This Is In 
line with the step designed with an 
aim of Introducing new technology 
within the charitable societies and 
organizations, where needy chil- 
dren and students could have ac- 
cess to benefit from modern tech- 
nology. Dr Khatlb clarified that tha 
process of Introducing new techn- 
ology proved to be a very suc- 
cessful programme, when around 
80 computer systems were given 
to a number of charitable organi- 
zations during the year 1986. 

Among the various projects to 
be carried out by the GUVS in the 
future are the "Senior citizens vill- 
age project" to be established 
wTth an objective of serving and 
securing homes for about 100 
senior citizens (agsd people) who 
are In need of the right type of ac- 
commodation and service. This 
project, with land being provided 
by the government, will cost JD 
260 000, and will be totally fin- 
anced by the GUVS, Dr Khatlb 
concluded. 


last Monday sent a cable of good 
wishes to Argentine President 
Raoul AlfonBin on his country's 
national day. King HusBein wished 
President Alfonsin continued 
health and happiness and more 
prosperity for the people of Argen- 
tina. 

Crown Prince off to 
Britain 

• Their Royal Highnesses Crown 
Prince Hassan and Princess Sar- 
vath began a working visit to Bri- 
tain last Friday. Prince Hassan will 
meet with a number of senior Bri- 
tish officials to discuss co- 
operation between the two coun- 
tries In a number of fields. Further- 
more, Prince Hassan will take part 
In a number of cultural, scientific 
and industrial activities. He is ex- 
pected to deliver an address on 2 
June to outline the Jordanian five- 
year national develop- 
ment plan and Jordan's 
economic development. 

Eld Al-Fitr 

• All government departments 
and public Institutions in Jordan 
will be closed for four days in the 
coming week on the occasion of 
Eld Al Fitr, the feast that marks 
the end of Ramadhan. A stateme- 
nt from the Prime Minister said 
that government offices and public 
Institutions would close on Wed- 


Record 


nesday 27 May, and reopen on 
Sunday 31 May, to mark the occa- 
sion. 

Tunisia's contribution 

• Jordan's Ambassador to Tunl- 
sja has met with Tunisian Pre- 
sident Habib Bourgulba and 
received a cheque as part of Tuni- 
sia's contribution to the recon- 
struction of the Al Aqsa Mosque 
and the Dome of the Holy Rock In 
Arab Jerusalem. 

Minister calls for more 
aid 

• The Minister of Occupied Terri- 
tories Affairs, Marwan Dudin has 
called on the international com- 
munity to help provide more aid to 
the Palestinian refugees living in 
Arab countries. He said that the 
educational and health services 
provided by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (Unrwa) 
for Palestine refugees were not 
sufficient. Mr Dudin, addressing a 
United Nafions information delega- 
tion now visiting Jordan In (he 
course of a tour of the Arab region 
at Unrwa's Invitation, said that the 
Jordanian government countfnues 
to help and care for the displaced 
Palestinian people. 

Policewomen 
institute moves Into 
new premises 

• A spokesman for the Public 
Security Department (PSD) has 
stated that the Jordanian Police- 
women Institute at Jabal Hussein 
will move to Hay Nazzal after the 
Eid Al Fitr holidays. The new head- 
quarters contain spacious lecture 
halls and rooms for sports and mi- 
litary training and can accommod- 
ate 500 trainees. 


Independence 

anniversary 

• Jordan, last Monday celebrated 
the 4 1st anniversary of Its In- 
dependence from Britain which 
took place on 25 May, 1946. The 
occasion symbolizes the most 
cherished meaning of dignity and 
pride, attained through the wise 
leadership of the Hashemite family 
and the struggle of the Jordanian 
people. 

PM hosts Iftar for King 
Hussein 

• Prime Minister Zaid Rifal fast 
Monday held an Iftar In honour of 
His Majesty King Hussein on the 
occasion of independence day at 
the prime ministry gardens. For- 
mer and current ministers, mem- 
bers of both Houses of Par- 
liament, undersecretaries of minis- 
tries and heads of public Institu- 
tions and senior civil and army of- 
ficials attended the iftar. 


THE ROYAL THEATRE COMPANY 

in co-operation with 
THE GOETHE INSTITUTE 
PRESENTS 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA 

BY BERTOLT BRECHT 


DIRECTED 


VANESSA 

COMPANY 


BATROUNi 


AT THE CULTURAL CENTRE, STUDIO 
THEATRE 

THURSDAY, MAY 28, FRIDAY MAY 29 

SATURDAY MAY 30, SUNDAY MAY 31. 

AT 8.30 pm 

TICKETS JD 3.000 STUDENTS JD 1.500 FROM 
RCC. 
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Jerusalem Open University — bold objectives 
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By Venlta Maudaley 

Special to The Star 

THE OPEN University (OU) which 1 
is now In its 20th year In England, 
haa been described as the most 
exciting development in higher 
education this century. The idea 
behind it was to provide higher 
education for those people who, 
(or one reason or another, were 
denied the chance of a traditional 
university education; since then 
tens of thousands of people have 
obtained degrees in a variety of 
subjects. 

While about 30 per cent of the 
students who enrol are teachers 
who often wieh to upgrade their 
qualifications, all other areas of 
society are represented includ- 
ing a substantial proportion of 
farm workers, factory workers, 
taxi-drivers and so on. Similarly, 
all ages above 21 years old are 
accepted; even one lady of 81. 

People join for a wide variety of 
reasons, quite commonly simply 
because they want to learn, they 
enjoy the challenge and want to 
stretch themselves academically. 

It ia not a second rate way of ob- 
taining a degree and for this rea- 
son they do not accept 18-year 
olds who have just left school and 
have not been accepted by a nor- 
mal university; neither ia it a sim- 
ple correspondence course. 

When a person decides to join 
the OU, he applies to the central 
otlice. As there are normally many 
more applicants than places, there 
Is a selection procedure which In- 
cludes quotas for particular 
groups, but does not take any ac- 
count of previous qualifications. 
Once this first selection is made, 
then students are chosen on a 
■first-come first-served' basis. Of- 
fers are sent out to approximately 
20,000 people; about 15,000 will 
take them up. The tig urea, vary 
from year to year, but the Oil will 
have about 50,000 students at 
any time. 

After acceptance and paying of 
the fee, which Is subsidized by the 
government, (he student will be 
sent his course material. The OU 
book9 are written, published and 
printed by the staff of the Univers- 
ity. They even have a design sec- 
tion which ensures that the mat- 
erial is clearly presented and easy 
to follow. The books contain the 
. basic course that would normally 
be presented during lectures, in 
addition there are selftesting sec- 
tions and tests which must be 
sent to your supervisor for con- 
tinuous assessment oi your pro- 
gress. 

Naturally, courses vary a great 
deal, some of the higher level ones 
require three long essays to be 


4 


Alternate education 


• A distance university, in contrast to the traditional residen- 
tial university, is a school in which the students are linked to 
the school via communications channels unique to the mod- 
ern world — by mail, telecommunications, computer modem, 
or other means. Certain implications immediately follow from 
this. The role of the classroom is downplayed, and classroom 
instruction, in the sense of 'putting in’ is ail but eliminated. 
Instead, the educational process returns to the root meaning 
of education, educare, 'to bring forth.' This permits the great- 
est possible respect for the student’s own individualism, ini- 
tiative, and unique interests. 



Young ladies of a local Institution — they could In the future use the open univ- 
ersity system to overcome social restraints 


submitted over the year. Students 
are also sent details of TV and ra- 
dfo broadcasts and notes on the 
Importance of the broadcast. They 
also have to buy text-books for 
their particular course as well as a 
selection of background reading 
books. The written word forms the 
basis of the course. 

Broadcasting forms the next 
most Important teaching medium. 


Students will have to watch about 
one TV programme and listen to 
one or two radio programmes per 

unit per week. These are all at 
times when people working full- 
time are able rp listen, e.g. from 

6am to 7am,' or from 6pm to 6pm 
with some late at night. They are 
always repeated later on in the 

week at a different time of the 
day. 


The use of broadcasting varies 
greatly from faculty to faculty but 
It is probably true to say that 
these broadcasts are not lectures; 
they are designed to enlarge the 
horizons of the students; to pro - 
• vide a greater depth of under- 
standing especially In areas where 
printed words are inadequate. This 
can take the form of discussions 
between experts, critical apprecia- 
tion of sections of a play, compar- 


ing TV serials with the ongjiai 
novelists intentions, appreciation 
of architectural design, computer 
simulations in mathematics and so 
on. 

In addition, it provides Ite 
student with a “personal'' viewot 
his supervisors, and gives a 
greater feeling of being a mentor 
of a university, not just an Isolated 
correspondence course student 

Another Important Ingredienl o' 
the system are the study centres 
There are about 300 scattered 
about Britain. In the study centre, 
atudonts doing the same course j 
can gut together and discuss mev , 
work; they can also vie* vidw- 
topes and listen to cassettes ot 
programmes that they may have 
missed. Every centre haa a mu"' 
seller who can help them aertwt 
problems, Interpret the system w 
thorn if needed, and give 
academic advice. The coins* , 
brings the system to a 
level outside the "W 0rs ^ ; 
course books and radio pW* ' 
mos. There may also be saj 1 
toiials with visiting spaa» . 
from time to time. ■ 

Many courses. Including ^ ; 

lust your "foundation course- 

hsivu a compulsory 
suinmui school. This Is P 0 ^ 
importunt with sclanC ®^ ^ w 
which a lot of + 

spoilt in conyfng out 
work which would be 
home. By all accounts he > 
schools are a great *““2*, m 
the students from d - 

coming together w 

interest and working 
every second of the o Y- * 

Every course haB m 8 0 TjT^ !j 
continuous asseasment w^ 
cause of the j 

what help students " . 

at home, they also have ^ - 
hour examination. .jjj |, p 

builds up a number o cre^ J 
the courses he na “ 
commonly after stojj ^ ^ 
will obtain ^ jwnours,^ 
which is equivalent 
honours' at other unlvo r* 

The Open 

established and MW pW 
tant function In 
opportunities to PgP 
otherwise have js j 

a university 
viously ideal for 

have inly 

facilities and h9V ^ 

younger Btudents w 
Cve school* 
reasons. The con ^ta* 
Education is cl ®®J y . ha t atiwff 
and It Is Interesting! pgoto 
graduation ceramoW ^ dB grf 
was awarded an ho _ , 

for Frelre's theme is • 
is liberation.’ J 


Special to The Star 

WE ENORMOUS progress in 
f technology, education and mass 
communication, has made the 
ntffcrn world to recognize tho 
necessity and importance of dis- 
tant learning, and this has even- 
tually lad developed countries like 
Hu US, USSR. UK, Canada anil 
japan to start their own open un- 
itfSilles.The same factor has 
urged us in the Arab World, to 
start considering the Idea of esta- 
b*shing a well-developed open un- 
r.ersity. 

This serious consideration re- 
cited In the instituting of the Jer- 
usalem Open University (JOU) 
fljwt. A university which Is ex- 
acted to match and rise up to 
^national etandards and levels 
^the its counterparts throughout 
‘i world. 

Oi Walld Khamhawl, president 
:;sgnated of future this univers- 
•, defines it as “a developed univ- 
rsily for distant learning which 
:?c at providing the biggest num- 
3 ol Arabs and Palestinian 
roiths with higher education and 
-‘Knical training while taking into 
-count their present and special 
■'ijre circumstances and the 
••ids of their societies." This will 
5 done, he says, with the full 
./operation and integration with 
rrer higher education institutions 
rftd occupied territory as well in 
Mother Arab countries by apply- 
'•1 advanced technology and 
r^munlcation. 

Ip '976. upon request from the 
•'«ldent of the Palestine National 
: PNF), a working team con- 

;>«g of the representatives of 
iUneaco and the Arab Social 
Deve| opment Fund 
U B| ; PNF Prepared a feasi- 
“ on the possibilities of 
*'"9 up an Institution. Later on. 
- wro sides agreed to entrust 
;-Unesco with the task of con- 
^a fuH study provided thnt It 
bolh the Un03CO 

! jSJi” 190 °- the Unesco gon- 
. .fehsnded the reports of 
! v^J'tY study to the Chair- 
Vjni } .„ he p alQ8tlne Liberation 
•JSfi (PLO). However. 

. on the project did not start 


unit 1985 due to certnin circum- 
stances. 

Academic programmes 

The Jerusalem Open University 
will offer six major programmes 
that has been carefully chosen to 
satisfy the needs of the Pales- 
tinian and Arab people. 

T echnology and applied 

science: Courses offered will 
cover general technological princi- 
ples, elc-ctrlCRl engineering and 
computer science. They will locus 
on the economic, technical and 
applied aspects of the majors. 

House and family development: 
This is a major that will cover the 
social, economic education and 
health aspects of family and 
house affairs. 

Land and local society: In this 
field, all subjects related to land, 
the village and society are to be 
studied. 

Education and Training: This is 
meant to cover and Improve the 
educational levels. The university 
will also offer 'core curricula' 
which deals with patriotic enlight- 
rnenf Islamic and Arab culture, 
English, and Arabic languages. 

Main objectives 

The idea of the JOU first origin- 
ated to meet the needs and de- 
mands of the local society among 
which it will work and from where 
it will receive its students. It is not 
surprising therefore that the JOU 
has a number of ambitious objec- 
tives. 

1. It seeks to ensure university 
education for thousands of Pales- 
tinian and Arab students as their 
member is Increasing considerably 
every year. 

2. It is determined to consider the 
steadfastness of the Palestinians 
in the occupied lands due to the 
necessity of improving their social 
and cultural levels. This will help 
considerably to thwart Israel ex- 
pansionist policies. 

3. It hopes to Introduce modern 
technology into the society by ap- 
plying development and technolo- 
gical devices and techniques 9uch 
as computers. 

4. It aims at establishing the de- 
mocracy of university learning and 
making available to other universl- 
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Student Individualism and Initiative is encouraged 
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Study centres bring students together to discuss their work 


ties and intermediate colleges, the 
opportunities of making use of the 
curricula prepared for it. 

Importance on the Arab 
level 

It is but fair to state that the JOU 
is needed on the Arab level as 
much as on the Palestinian one. 
For, its open system answers the 
Arab society's needs for satisfying 
tho growing demand for higher 


sraeli raids claim refugee casualties 
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BurJ el-Barajneh on 12 May and 
Shatifa on 13 May. On 14 May 
two armed men broke into the 
Lebanon Field Office In Beirut 
and stole a number of watkie- 
talkie radios. Sabra schools in 
Beirut opened again at the 
beginning .of May, having been 
shut since 28 November last 
year. Among those who at- 
tended were 25 children from 
Shatlla camp. Schools remained 
closed at BurJ el-Barajneh 
camp. At Ein el-Hllweh camp, 
two were opened but then 
closed again due to the air 
raids, flaahidiyeh school In Tyre 
opened again on 14 May. 

The government of Kuwait 
has pledged $900,000 to Unr- 
wa's appeal for $20.6 million in 
emergency aid for Palestine re- 
fugees in Lebanon. This brings 
to nearly $11 million the total 
cash contributed or pledged for 
the appeal by governments, the 
European Community, non- 
governmental and‘other organi- 
zations and Individuals. A fur- 
ther $2,451,956 has been 
pledged or given In kind. Contri- 
butors Include: Austria, Canada, 
Finland, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Sweden, Switzerland and The 


United Kingdom. 

Eight Unrwa staff members 
were killed and seven Injured 
when an Agency minibus taking 
them home from work was hit 
by a local Intercity bus In the 
Gaza Strip. The accident hap- 
pened after duty hours on 2 
May when the Unrwa vehicle 
was stopping to let passengers 
off on the main highway be- 
tween Khan Yunls and Gaza. 
The local bus ploughed Into it 
from behind, killing the eight 
passengers Instantly. Unrwa s 
driver was cleared ot responsi- 
bility but the Injured driver of 
the local bus was under deten- 
tion In hospital. 

Jordanian Minister of Occu- 
pied Territories Affairs Mar- 
wan Dudfn has called on the 
international community to 
shoulder Its responsibility for 
the Palestine refugees by en- 
forcing UN resolutions. He 
made hie remarks when he 
received journalists who are 
taking part In a tour of Unrwa 
operations. Mr Dudin said that 
Jordan supported efforts, In co- 
operation with Unrwa, to pro- 
vide better services and better 
living conditions for the re- 
fugees. 


education. It also contributes to 
the preparation of more qualified 
teachers and ot widening the cir- 
cle of specialists. 

Financially, the university will 
save a lot in terms of finance as it 
does not require the students to 
study on full time basis. They 
could be engaged in any form of 
employment and at the same time 
acquire knowledge and skills from 
the open university. Evidently, the 
millions of dollars spent on Arab 
students studying abroad, will be 
reduced considerably. This is be- 
cause the JOU saves them the 
trouble of seeking university edu- 
cation in places other than the 
Arab World. 

Another reason worth men- 
tioning for the need of the JOU is 
that it will cater for people in the 
lower class and those resident In 
the rural areas could benefit im- 
mensely. Women will also have 
the chance to make use of the fa- 
cilities provided by it and in this 
way overcome the social res- 
traints and boundaries that have 
prevented many of them from 
seeking higher education. Any 
lady could now cook her husband 
his dinner and then give her mind 
some academic satisfaction. 

• Conclusion 

Among the recommendations 
arrived at in the seminar on The 
problems of higher education in 
the occupied territories' held In 
Amman in 1984, was that the 


number of institutions should be 
increased so as to escape some 
of the defects of higher education. 

Dr Khamhawi, however believes 
that the beat solution lies In fin- 
ding out that the JOU will take into 
account all the circumstances 
under which the Palestinians In 
and out ol the occupied lands live. 
"It is the university of alt the 
Arabs," he concludes. 

Tho open system of tho univers- 
ity will also be helpful in directing 
higher education towards speciali- 
zations which the local markets 
lack. It will, hopefully, encourage 
immigrant and qualified Arabs to 
come back home and help push 
the wheel of progress. 

As the JOU curricula is going to 
be within the reach of all other 
Arab universities, Intermediate col- 
leges, Institutions and people in all 
other sectors could feed on its the 
carefully selected and practically 
presented knowledge and infor- 
mation. This will help to unify the 
terminology, something whose im- 
plementation for which cries are 
being voiced out from all over the 
Arab World. 

The mutual interaction between 
students and professors is the 
one, basic difference between 
the distant-learning system ap- 
plied In the JOU and studying 
through correspondence as ap- 
plied in other universities. Yet, it la 
this difference that makes the 
JOU more effective and more sa- 
tisfactory to the local needs. 








Correction 

in last week’s cover story ‘Sait, past, present and fu- 
ture 1 , the name of the Chairman of the SDC In a cap- 
tion on page 5 should have read Mr Jaffer EL-SHAMI, 
not Mr Jaffer el-Shamlr. We deeply regret the error. 
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A team member discusses health matters with waiting 
patients 
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Approaches to better health under discussion in the 
Mosque 
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leaves for Sudan 



I’M VERY happy to go a sec- 
ond, third or fourth time" 
said Dr Falaal Khorels as he 
left last Saturday with the 
11th Jordanian Medical Mis- 
sion to Sudan. Dr Khorels, a 
gynaecologist, was one of a 
team of 18, nine doctors and 
nine medical technicians and 
nurses, who loft for a two 
monthB spell of work In Kass 
In the far west of Sudan. 

In 18 monthB of activity, 
the teams, working under 
the auspices of the Jordan 
National Committee for Aid 
to Sudan, have renovated 
and equipped the hospital at 
Kass, the only medical facil- 
ity in the region, and have 
been treating over 500 pa- 
tients per day. 

They h&ve also introduced 
preventive health measures 
Including a vaccination pro- 
gramme for children, health 
and nutrition education, mal- 
aria control and water disin- 
fection. Activities are now to 
be expended to. Include the 
provision of a piped water 
supply and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural 
school. 


THE JEHU SALEM STAR 


Minister of Health Zald 
Hamzeh, who was at the air- 
port to 9ay farewell the team 
told The Star that Jordan’s 
aid to Sudan was significant 
because It shows that 
though "We receive help 
from others, we also have 
something to give," and he 
noted that “this sort of con- 
tinuous assistance pro- 
vided by Jordan le rare." 

Dr Hamzeh said there Is no 
time limit on the project and 
“It will keep going as long as 
necessary.” Jordan Medical 
Council President Dr Anwar 
Biibeisl, who Is a member of 
the Jordan National Commit- 
tee, says the committee has 
no problem In finding staff 
who are willing to work in 
Sudan. He said the commit- 
tee now has over 500 appli- 
cants waiting for a chance to 
go. And for doctors such sb 
Dr Khorels who was leaving 
for his second tour of duty, 
the reasons for going to Su- 
dan are clear. “We are the 
same nation, he says, “In the 
past, now and in the future 
we must be one. It is tike our 
own country, there are some 
difficulties, but we can 
cope." (PAD) 


By Mutaie Chilangua 

Special to The Star 

THE NEXT time you get ready to 
introduce an antibiotic of some 
kind Into your system, why not 
stop and ask yourself if you really 
need It. You could be doing your- 
self more harm than good by tak- 
ing it. 

It seems like most of us have a 
favourite antibiotic which we be- 
lieve is able to cure everything and 
anything that ails us. To a lot of 
people, antibiotic ie synon- 
ymous to the more well known pe- 
nicillin, which was discovered in 
London in 1927 by Alexander 
Fleming. It was the first antibiotic 
to be obtained from antibacterial 
products of micro-organisms In or- 
der to be used therapeutically. An- 
tibiotics cannot only be 
produced by nature from 
molds or bacteria but it Is 
also possible to produce 
them synthetically. Penicillin 
and other antibiotics are espe- 
cially effective and powerful when 
used in treatment since they alter 
the metabolism of germs with 
which they come into contact: 
especially those that are already 
in the reproductive process. They 
primarily work to Inhibit the growth 
of micro-organisms which can 
sometimes be very harmful to the 
body. 


Tests and experience by some 
doctors, however, have shown 
that although antibiotics are good 
they can be harmful to the body 
as a result of prolonged use. For 
example, the use of the antibiotic 
8teptomycin over an extended 
period of time can cause eventual 
deafness. Another observation In 
some cases is that when antibiot- 
ics are administered wrongly, they 
can destroy useful as well as 
harmful bacteria. 


Dr Staffan Janson, pediatrician 
and Director of the Institute of 
Child Health and Development, 
stresses the Importance of re- 
fraining from taking antibiotics un- 
less it wa6 absolutely necessary. 
In his observation, most infections 
are usually caused by viruses and 
normally go away after a few days 
with plenty of rest and the use of 
other home remedies. Dr Janson, 
in his short stay In Jordan, has 
come across several cases where 
children with bacterial Infections 
did not respond to treatment after 
being treated with antibiotics 


>.* 



Stopping over to complete a piojecl in Amman last 
wee k was British actor, producer rind directoi, Peter Us- 
tinov The Star's Vanessa Bntrouni. in an interview with 
Mr Ustinov, compiled the following article: 
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Antibiotics can be harmful after a prolonged use 


which would normally be effective. 
Their bodies, upon examination, 
were found to have bacteria resis- 
tant to a broad spectrum of anti- 
biotics: this was causing the treat- 
ment to be Ineffective. Dr Janson 
attributed this primarily to the 
abuse of antibiotics during the 
period preceding the Illness. 

Dr Najwa Khurl-Bulos, also a 
pediatrician, said that even though 
there are difficult cases where 
children are bacteria resistant to 
a broad spectrum of antibiotics, 
the suitable antibiotics can be 
found by using what is called a 
Sensitivity Test. This test involves 
taking a culture or specimen from 
the Infected area and sending it to 
the laboratory. At the laboratory, 
the culture is tested with several 
types of antibiotics In order to de- 
termine antibiotic can be used to 
treat the patient's infection. This 
test does not only save a lot of 
money for the patient, but also all- 
ows doctors to prescribe the cor- 
rect antibiotic needed and 
prevents patients from shopping 
around trying to find some antibio- 
tic that will work. 

Dr Khurl-Bulos stated that In thu 
past, doctors generally adminis- 
tered for example, amplclllln to 
treat bacteria ear Infections. To- 
day, however, the improvement 
quota has gone from almost 100 
per cent to about 50 per cent suc- 
cess. Such figures make carrying 


out the Sensitivity Test aH the 
more Important for individual pa- 
tients. She has also observed M 
there is a relatively high frequency 
of bacterial resistance which oc- 
curs when trying to treat patients 
with throat and ear Infections. This 
is true simply because these In- 
fections occur so often and can- 
not be attributed simply to antibio- 
tic abuse. 


A firm believer In the use ol 
home remedies before antibiotics. 
Is a Jordanian mother ol thrae.Mri 
Am la Gawdat Khltan. While Mus- 
ing up her boys, she observed thai 
sometimes simple herbs end 
spices used appropriately 
do the trick. Mrs Khltan ums, for 
example, anise for coughs and su- 
mac for diarrhoea. Aa a mother 
she says sometimes other mom 
ers have the tendency to 'WP 
names of antibiotics among hen- 
selves If their children are HI a™ 
says this habit she feels hasatm 
buted to the misuse of ant»s 


Dr H Hnlazon, also a pedifljn- 
clan, feels that he does haws 
mornl obligation to educate n™ 
ers about the proper use of ann 
bio tics. Ho would like o «loj 
other physicians to uapWeJ 
and tltink of their patients 
oncoumging them to use ajit®^ 
Ics. After all, not all things hat 
good are always good tor us. 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Stm 

PETER USTINOV, actor, author, 
^signer, director, film star and 
fright, describes himself as 
ad elderly gundog whose nose 
starts twitching at the whiff of any 
■ew exciting aroma after which ho 
6 soon off in pursuit. 

A monument to versatility, Mr 
Ustinov, the fruit of a colourful 
unity tree whose branches have 
jiwn globally Is both genetically 
si artistically equipped to re- 
sold to the call of the insatiable 
^qiatetic. 

Bom in Britain but as he quips, 
icrceived In Leningrad, Mr Us- 
■'ovean boast of far flung great 
,'indparents from Saratov, 
: .m to Addis Ababa in Ethiopia 
<!h several others sprinkled over 
L-ope. 

His father was a German 
'itional raised in Jaffa, Palestine 
Mere his father built a large 
‘i’jse, now the Park Hotel) and 
‘smother the youngest of a large 
-Tily ol a St. Petersburg ar- 
MlecL Their meeting needed, as 
•? writes in his autobiography, 
'■» Me, "the precipitate action of 
i Serbian student In Saralevo, the 
sire rattling of the Austro Hun- 


garian war party, the limitless am- 
bitions of the Kaiser, the French 
desire tor revenge, the immense 
speed of the Russian mobilization, 
the war at sea, in the air, on land, 
gas revolution, humiliation and 
conquest to bring them together." 

Their union sealed a genetic 
melange — a spicy genealogy Mr 
Ustinov holds both in awe and fa- 
scination speaking playfully of Ar- 
gentinian and Canadian uncles 
and a Palestinian aunt known af- 
fectionately In the family as “la 
femme fatah." 

One coufd attribute his extraor- 
dinary diverse talents to his pos- 
ition as an only child at the end of 
a very long line — a sort of gene- 
tic collecting house where the 
talents of generations have pooled 
themselves; and undoubtedly his 
great empathy for Russia on 
which he has just completed an 
historical documentary for BBC 2 
which will be shown in September 
and his affection for Jordan and 
Palestine spring from inherited 
race memories. 

Recently, Mr Ustinov made a 
stopover of three days and three 
nights in Jordan to complete a 
project that has been two years in 
the making. 


'Peter Ustinov s People' is one 
of Mr Ustinov's many current 
projects which he fits In between 
filming, writing and directing. Pro- 
duced by an independent Irish 
company, Sheamus Smith Produc- 
tions, in which Mr Ustinov has a 
partnership, 'Peter Ustinov's Peo- 
ple' aims at "showing the human 
side of interesting and important 
statesmen known generally only 
for their speech making". 

Mr Ustinov attempts to reveal 
the warmth of remote personali- 
ties not through a journalistic 
interview but through a personal 
dialogue and conversation. The 
first in the series was on Indira 
Gandhi which was never finished 
owing to her untimely death (the 
film crew were in the garden at the 
time of her assassination) but was 
later continued as a profile on Ra- 
jiv Gandhi. 

The second In the series was a 
profile on ex-British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath who Mr Ustinov de- 
scribes as a very "touching and 
human character who lost the 
leadership of the conservative 
party because he showed com- 
passion." 

The third In the series (the pro- 
gress will be sold as a package of 
three) is a profile of His Majesty 
King Hussein which has taken two 
and a half years to achieve. As 
these films have to survive a long 
shelf life they concentrate on the 
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Continued on page 8 Peter Ustinov, pictured during his stay in Amman 


History through the coin age 


Film stars and politics 


Continued from page 24 

refuge In a great party for such 
trivial hasalea. 

Asha Sechdev, who made her 
name In 'Buniyad,' a soap op- 
era, believes she Is the reincar- 
nation of Hollywood sex god- 
dess Marilyn Manroe. A Muslim 
by birth and adopted by S-HIndu 
father, she says she Is not a fe- 
minist in the popularly under- 
stood sense of the word. "I 
would never allow my man to 
come Inside the kitchen," she 
told a Bombay weekly. "We 
cannot be Europeans. But II It Is 
to fight evils like dowry, I am for 
It. “I have certain views on 
family planning. We do not need 
many children In this country. | 
am all for Strict family planning. 
My boyfriend and I planned to 
have one child and adopt one. 
But he died in 1980, and It did 
not happen.” 

Prem Nazir, who has acted In 
about 600 Malayalam (the 
language of Kerala) films — a 


Sawsan Musallam 

Special to The Star 

. COIN was once a miniature 
, 'espapsr passing through many 
«*; it was a political broadcast 
braille. Along with the great 
W monuments, It was one of 
ancient mass media." 
were the words, through 
picture exhibition of coin- 
‘f circulated In Jordan across 
T^rs, Introduced Itself to the 
'Tdanian public. 

Jefiye-day exhibition which 
■t-Hr ^ the History and Nu- 
.” 77 ® Society at the Unlvers- 
1» 2. rdan towards the end of 
JiyA contained 300 pictures 
i^s types of coins in 
.ft** of which doted back 
31 far as 500 B.C. 

.Jeered a|| i b e ma j or historical 
-S® area until tlie British 
, The period of the Otto- 
j^ urk8 Wa a the only one ex- 

on display were 
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A Roman coin with a mint error. The head of Emperor 
Probus depressed on the reverse 

time of Krolsos (660-546 BC). This be the coins referred to as "the 
was the area where the earliest thirty pieces of silver. 


Coin dated back to 271-272 AD. 


record for any Indian actor — 
had been dithering for a long 
time on whether to enter polit- 
ics. The ageing movie hero Is 
unlikely to be a big attraction in 
the politically highly- 
motivated and literate state of 
Kerala, but he Is considered a 
useful fund-raiser who can mo- 
bilize thousands of his fellow 
Muslims working in the Gulf. 
When Kerala and West Bengal 
went to the polls In March, 
Gandhi took his movie stars on 
the campaign trial. But the star- 
dust and glamour did not pay 
dividends; the party lost tn both 
states. 

Opposition parties have not 
taken kindly to the wooing of 
movie stars. A spokesman for 
the pro-Hindu Bharatiya Janatu 
Party said, "if film Btars want to 
join politics there can be no ob- 
jection. But If this Is a deliber- 
ate, well -constructed strategy, 
it Is not the right way of build- 
ing a party." The stars live un- 
real lives; they work In unreal 


, i s « mil-. w uiopiuy woi*j 

(ji mR . so w h V do they 'i j'n r K m0 . Q personal effort 
mSke politics unreal i^^Qouesous, a dental 

Slkfid Lok Dal leader N JJ Si » "unhmatM and a mem- 
auna^ who lost the Allahabad <; ^ ^American Numlamatic 

ecUon'toBachchan. Cift led b * Mr Kalaf 

action 10 Da „ ls6 ci* i kJS&. Supervisor of Public 


ecuoniuo , ( Q V pervlaor of Public After the unirace con 

Jalpal RwWJXtY ‘2fe‘ n ^ r ban, Dr Gousaous Athenian coinage appeared In thto 

ary of the Janatha Pan ^ ^abouripusly for 22 days to area. The coins were unique In 

ruled India from i 1 ' w theli ^ ■ ©teaalfy and organize the that they bore full designs on both 

was more critical- so j"»ol i coins which he took faces. When the coins of Alexan- 
/.nriti-ihiitlon to P ar, I nfllh' 1118 private nniisvMi™ Aar in Th« (Vent were 


time of Krolso6 (660-546 BC). This 
was the area where the earliest 

coins are believed to have been Th0 thjrd group 0 f pictures on 
struck. Pictures under this group d | 8p|a y were the coinage of the 
depict uniface coins with insertp- Nabataean. 

!L°ce oZ di, Thl° r co1ns n ar°e Z In those days, it was common 
A niece is estimated to be place to have portraits of women 
rare. A P® emonn The Die- on the coins. One ploture at the 

tures were d of °Slon coV exhibition showed a coin with the 

owned by Dr Goussous, Nabataeans. 9 BC - 40 AD) struck 

After the uniface coins, the new Qn th0 ob3erve an d the portrait of 
Athenian coinage appeared in inn Hu|d Qu0en of thQ Nabataeans 
area. The coins were unique m Qn th0 reV0rae . Another picture 
that they bore full designs on coin 8bow0C j the Laureate bust of Mall- 
faces. When the coins of Alexan- chU8 „ _ K|ng 0 f the Nabataeans 

der III The Great were Issued, new wjth halr hang | n g down to the 

changes had occured. Alexander Q of h)8 nec |< on the observe 
III was the fir9t monarch whose whj|0 jt showed the veiled bust of 
image was struck on the coins, shuqallat, his sister and queen of 
One of the pictures on alap ay thQ Nabataeans on the reverse, 
showed his head covered with Hon H|0 8l8ter wa8i at the same time, 
skin. He had made himself look hj0 w)f0 

like Hercules, his patron goc. Pictures of the Roman coins 

The second group of pictures on w0r0 displayed under the fourth 
show depicts Phoenician coinage, p Th08e included coins of the 
S’ Which were the Tyran ^ Republic ; and t e Roman 


contribution to noil'- a Private collection. der m ine uwm wwo «w™. 

debate has been n«* . The coins r»f m 4L chanaea had occured. Alexander 

ing. They merely X 9 ® \ h ^ L other countTv 111 waa the fir9t monar fL h 

s? SaasSffM 

.oVaiw w-rj: sr oi h s 

mer P^WSders do n0,[a< ’ ftoscoin*--* Ilk0 Hercules - h,B pa,ron 0od ' 

Congress 0) I® 000 8 ^ dvtoS? the re J lecllon of The second group of pictures on 

our star politician hn^ J 1 ’ JjatlonB and different Rh ow doScts Phoenician coinage. 

Said MP Kaipanatb ^ragii 0^®' ^ ®jJ lbltlon was of which were the Tyrian 

trend should be d •h U ? 8nl ® of coins There were pictures of the 

Celebrities do no D eopl 0 S and archB^ Par rn ® r lJ 8 most common type among them, 

commitment to th P ( n^' geefef Intereaf and the tetradrachums, sometimes 

Utica Is o/tarce " ter8al to many other called shekels. These were Issued 

iistfttssas 
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der III' The Great were Issued, new 
changes had occured. Alexander 
III waa the fir9t monarch whose 
Image was struck on J® 

One of the pictures on dlspay 
showed his head covered with Hon 
skin. He had made himself look 
Ilka Hercules, his patron god. 


coins. Tl^re were pictures of the 
most common type among hem 
the tetradrachums, sometimes 
called shekels. These were Issued 


Imperial. A very interesting picture 
of a coin was the Trajan, the Arab 
Adqulse dating back to 106 AD. 

Under this group also were 


called snekeib. i ------ d Und0r th | S gr0U p aiso were 

during the first centuries BC and un (fje fmp0r(a , Ladies of 

263-265 AD and were common 'n coin^ ^ depjct wjveg daugh ,. 

^Vminlstfy They are Z i* '<= "■ motlier6 and eVen 9randm ° th ' 


ers ol ruling emperors. 

One period which had a share 
among the groups showed pic- 
tures of coins of the Decapods 
and Provincia Arabia. It showed 
coins of 18 city states like Ablia, 
Jerash, Philadelphia, Rabbath 
Moba, Petra, Esbous and Dama- 
scus. 

After this group came the coins 
of Palestine during the Roman 
Period. There were pictures of 
coins from Gaza, Neapolls, Aella 
Capitolina (Jerusalem), Sepphoria, 
Caesarea, Tiberias and Gaba. 

The coins following this period 
were marked by Arab influence 
and thus entered a new phase. 
The circulating Byzantine coins 
were used by the Arabs with some 
modifications. The Arabs did Imita- 
tions of the Byzantine prototype 
Justin II and Sophia. The Emper- 
or's name was replaced on the ob- 
serve by the word "Soythopolls" 
(Baisan). The reverse retained its 
old mint. 

Following this phase waa a 
transitory Btage where mixture of 
Arab and Byzantine coins were 
Issued. The Arabs adopted the 
Sassanlan coinage and added to it 
the word "Bismilla.'' Thus arablcl- 


zation started. 

The next step was to abolish 
the foreign language from coins. 
Caliph Abdel Malek Ben Marwan 
started reforming all Arab financial 
organs of the State. What he did 
was to introduce coinage to Isla- 
mic culture. 

In the 7th century AD, the 
poBt-reform Ommeyed coins came 
into being. The Ommeyad copper 
coins were struck with a religious 
formula and with mint representa- 
tions of human beings and other 
living beings. 


After that came the Abbaaid 
coinage, Ai-Saffah was the first 
Caliph who struck Abba Bid coins 
in Kufa and in Amman. Included In 
the exhibition, were pictures of 
coins of the Ayyubid Dynasty, the 
Mamelukes (the Slave Kings), the 
Crusaders, the Arab Revolution 
and Modern Palestine under the 
British Mandate. 


Some very interesting pictures 
at the exhibition were of coins 
with mini errors. A Roman coin 
with the head of Emperor Probus 
depressed rather than In relief is 
one example. 
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entertainment . — . — 

Jordanian feature film 
nears completion 


Petra’s contemporary cave-dwellers 









Director Najdat Anzour and David Thompson, the 
character of Lieutenant Clifton, on location at Wadi 
Rum. 

By Venlta Maudsley douin bandit, Fahaad. The 

Special to The Star tends his wound and save: 


douin bandit, Fahaad. The bedouin 
tends his wound and saves his life 

and respect and friendship deve- — — ... 

JORDAN TELEVISION viewers will i 0 p B between the two of them. shooting; a remarkable feat con- 
shortly be able to see a remark- Ue „i e nant Clifton is played by sidering the complexity of some of 

able and Important new film called has played the scenes, particularly an am- 

"Flcn'c on the Sands'; JMs re- bush, and a apaotacular explosion, 

markable In that it la ib J llm of area club and recently with Tha Amman Now the editing Is In its final 

beauty 'and subtlety; and it » jm Players, at the Royal Cultural Cen- stages, prior to the film's being 

f 01 ? 011 ?n J thii «funtr/ tre. Fahaad is played by Moham- entered for the Television Film 

feature film made in this country m0d Abadi w0 || [< nown t 0 Jordan Festivals in Tunisia and Venice, 

to be marketed abroaO. Television on viewers. Hopes are high that, at these 

"Picnic on the Sands" is very , . Iu8t international market-places, a 

much the brainchild of Its director The »llm is by no nurnber of countries worldwide wil 

Naldat Anzour, a film director with another story carefully ahow Interest in It. Since much of 

the Jordanian Him company Arab Njddat , he narrative la told visually and 

Telemedla, A Circassian who grew jolted olfsha?e^&n with their the dialogue, In both Arabic and 

up in Syria — where his father ' 8 ,"™ n T J^o- English, (and subtitled aceord- 

was a dlstnlgulshed W director, 8 b ^nn?ngln 'itacapturng Ingly), Is minimal, It is Ideally suited 

Najdat conceived the original Idea gW* moSds and atmosphere of to a world-wide market. Already 

for the film, and haa spent much of ?hedLertandof bedouin life; yet Qatar has bought It, and nego la- 
the past year \n making prepare- {w ffih bbvtois symbol as a be- tlons have started with Britain s 

.tlons for It. Not an easy task, since. |g J T - • Channel 4 to screen It. 

taken^in hte r£e moment^ freest. ' ' instead he . uses hawk at fre- H the film achieves its hoped-for 
Shi? work • - ’ ' ’ quant points throughout the film success, the credit will be largely 

other worn. . . . arid thetilrd gathers a. subtle, elur Naldat Anzour a, since the entire 

The film is set In 1935, at the: ‘ slve symbolism as the film deve- project has bee n so _m u ch h I s^ow n. 
time of the British Mandate in lops.- The remarkable cameraman 


. of Lieutenant Stephen Clifton who Anzour s Ideas Into visual terms, flirtr. adnrt at|qn or his stoflta- 

becomes lost and wounded Iri the . , and the long partnership has given, minded determination to achieve 

desert while searching for a tie- the film great. . visual authority, his goal. 


Most of the film was shot In Wadi 
Rum, many of the locations being 
the very ones used In ‘Lawrence 
of Arabia'. 

The music links the Eastern and 
Western elements In the film, and 
also cleverly remind us that the 
whole film Is a flashback from the 
present day, recalled by Stephen 
Clifton as an old man. Wa el Abu 
Nwar composed the music spe- 
cially for the film. 

Filming was, naturally, not with- 
out Its problems. Vehicles fre- 
quently got stuck In the sand; a 
one-minute sequence took the 
best part of a day to film because 
the specially-made period army 
Jeeps got camera-shy and refused 
to work — as soon as one was 
got going, another broke down; 
horses bolted; and the special ef- 
fects man, Mohommed Bandoura, 
(‘Mr Ketchup'), was injured when, 
as a soldier covered In blazing pe- 
trol, he produced more flames 
than he Intended and turned into a 
human torch. 

Nevertheless, all the filming was 
completed in fourteen days of 
shooting; a remarkable feat con- 
sidering the complexity of some of 
the scenes, particularly an am- 
bush, and a spectacular explosion. 

Now the editing Is In Its final 
stages, prior to the film's being 
entered for the Television Film 
Festivals in Tunisia and Venice. 
Hopes are high that, at these 
international market-places, a 
number of countries worldwide will 
show Interest In It. Since much of 
the narrative Is told visually and 
the dialogue, In both Arabic and 
English, (and subtitled accord- 
ingly), Is minimal, It is Ideally suited 
to a world-wide market. Already ! 
Qatar has bought It, and negotia- 
tions have started with Britain's 
Channel 4 to sorsen It. 

If the film achieves Its hoped-for 
success, the credit will be largely 
Naldat Anzour's, since the entire 
project has been so much his own. 
His devoted team supported him 
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Peter Ustinov 


Continued from page 7 ; . 

•man 1 In the general sense, on his 
philosophy and the unknown man s 
at home with ; hia. wife and family, 
rather than on the man related to 
a specific crisis. ' 

* ’Mr'- Ubtiribv, shapes his Iriter- 
Vviaws through pragmatism, oppor- 


'Jgrdan the country, with film shots 
of Petra, Aqaba, Wadi Rum and. 
people In. thS streets with some 
reels f rbm film archives. ' ' 

' Mr Ustinov’s - busy schedule, 
keeps him In the area for a while 
longer as he crossed the River 
Jordan to film a new Agatha Chrls- 
tle thriller 'Appointment with 


m*' 


mr 
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Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


‘The F|amingo Kid’ 

A bird of a different feather 

“WHY SHOULDN’T kids have art films too?” questioned re- I 
nowned film director Francis Ford Coppola who made somi i 
outstanding films for, and about adolescents {'The OutsJd- ! 
ers' Is one example of a sensitive and most aesthetic fftoi 
about young social outcasts). Obviously most young film 
goers neither expect nor particularly relish films of quality 
or depth. 

The greatest proof of this sorrowful assumption Is the Im- 
mense popularity of certain mindless and Insipid produc- 
: tlons that have no claim to the art of cinema except In M 

being "motion pictures”... Most contemporary teen age 
films range from the excessively violent to the overtly sex- 
ual or Idiotically Inane farces (like all the Police Academia 
and Porkys). With such poor frames of reference - ordin- 
ary, old fashioned films stand out as being particularly 
substantial or noteworthy. 

The Flamingo Kid 1 comes under this last categoiy, with 
, qualities that render It quite watchable. Teen » 

■ Dillon (who also starred In Coppola s The Outeldera) pma 
< the title role. As Jeffrey Willis, he reuses I ^ ‘ S«e™ r ln 
ther’s offer of a dull summer Job as an office meaaen^rln 
an engineering firm, a sort of preparatory step I Ml ■Mnj 
: wants him to take towards his future career as • mI»B« 

graduate. The father’s dream is to have educated children. 

But Jeffrey has other plans for his y. f l e ‘ l ^ n n a l| 8 Ju® ! H 
;• a Job to work as a cabana boy In the El Flamingo 
S he seizes the chance with zest In seam ^ 
i more glamorous life style (to contrast w th the nrtJJMJJ 
i background In which he was brought up). Hi i 
C follow his dream of upward mobility by Mr Br^y Ujicn 
Crenna) owner of the club, who believes that money isim 
name of the game”. . . 

Eventually, Jeffrey realizes the falsehood andlnsubBW 
tlality of the nouveau-riche lifestyle and goes J 1 ** 
giving father (Hector Elizondo). But though the Hffl » 
calty an old fashioned morellty tale, yet It Is quits ap 
Ingly presented. 

Centering as It dose one slnglep^p^ntat^lw 




hallmark of his characterizations 
and writing. "Laughter" he says, Is 
a therapeutic sound and the only 
activity that differentiates us from 
animals"; . 

But he doesn't confine himself 
only to laughter making. A new 
novel he is writing looks at tha 
problems of new nations seen 
through the eyes 6f an* old 
schoolmaster who. becomes bewil- 
dered by the cruel political actlvl- 
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* j Hie' Jil&hnofts Prlriqe: Abdulfo(i ■ last, bight: pafrtfi; 
hiked "the- opening vbf .the Prfel International Circus, nek- 
the 

•iiffie Ofrdcis-le hosted by the At Faisall Sfeorts; jbulturaf:!!^ 
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By Hada Shamma 
Special to The Star’ 

wAOl ARABA rests on the eastern 
ST To the West flow the spr- 
^ of Wadi Musa. The white hills 
w on the periphery of the 
nojnialns called Petra. 

In a southern direction the Na- 
ilesna wandered from the white 
hh to the red rocks to make their 
tone The Romans trekked far to 
seize the city and henceforth call 
iithelra. 

Years passed and nomadic ba- 
ton tribes found refuge In ready- 
Kde haunts embedded In the 
rock. Still to this day people call 
Die caves of Petra their home. 
These caves honeycomb the 
rocks like dimples bn the surfase 
tithe stony land. 

Cool in the summer and warm in 
to winter most of the caverns are 
ernpty but for the speculations of 
to occasional meandering tourist 
iho furnishes these voids with vi- 
nos of ancient drama. 


I Unknown to most people the 
tame of life continues in these 
IMS. Complete families dwell in- 
to these hollows. The unmlstak- 
tt cries and laughter of children 
Kto within the walls of the caves. 


From the few nearby trees, lines 
are strong on which clothes are 
hung to dry. Water is still drawn 
from Roman-built cisterns from 
which families drink, and use to 
bathe, wash and cook. The iron 
Bticks of TV antennas jutt out on 
the stony rooftops and the hum of 
refrldgerators intrude on the 
silence of the cave. Once a week 
supplies are brought from town. 
Coal and oil are used for fires and 
electrical generators. Lacking 
nothing in modern conveniences, 
these caves are also arrayed with 
the hardwork of the ancient dwell- 
ers as well as nature. The 
cobwebbed corners of the walls 
frame petrified animals, captured 
In motion, which decorate the 
Interiors of the caverns. The 
palsely splashed walls seem cov- 
ered with tiger's skins or lapes- 
trles as the arteries of rock bleed 
colours onto ths strony flesh. 

This is the home of a family of 
six who have lived in these caves 
all their lives. A makeshift bever- 
age and souvenir stand is the 
source of their livelihood. Their 
only expenses are food, oil and 
coal. Silvery and spiked leafed- 
plants huddled in the cleavages of 
rock are the only pharmaceutical 
services available In these moun- 
tains. Medicinal herbs which grow 




i The weRlher had become 
sder, olherwlss the dinner given 
^European Community Delegate 
mam Lantlnl and wife Jua- 
fe would have ,been given In the 
?»n. Nevertheless, It was a 
Mty gathering, a delicious dln- 
*- Md snimated discussions 
kfa sprouting everywhere. Bul- 
jran Ambassador Yancho De- 
Jw and wife Marla, Austrian 
Arnold Moeblus and 
fHelsns. Marlsa Menendez 
ffili, wife of the Spanish Am- 
British Counsels David 
Lrtta, EC's Marcello 
Jforl, UNDP Resident Repre- 
Emmanuel Dlerkx da 
and wife Jennifer, Leila 
and the Lantlnl's son 
JJJ* al1 onjoyed the wonderful 
Jp *[*! hospltallry of the 


“WflDyes are the order of the 
summer begins. David 
LfNjp Oston are being 
iS,' “Zurich by the National 
Qjndlaye Bank, where all 
« htends ars Invited to visit 
in!?! 8 ttw y realize the loss 
Iff if** them. To say 
^6' they invited the hordes 


to a reception at their present 
home to Instil in their minds the 
welcome they would all get in Zu- 
rich. Attending were Qrlndlays' 
own Frazer McKenzie, Australian 
Ambassador Terry Goggin, his 
secretary Jackie Deniston, Na- 
tasha and Emilio Rufart from- 
the Spahlah Embassy, the Star's 
own Pam Dougherty, Azra 
Lemp, also to leave soon with her 
husband Rudl, Chris and Lynn 
Hysen, Maureen Powell, David 
and Caroline Whitbread, Mi- 
chael Ryan, Sarah Rowland 
Jones, Mary and Ya'qoub Joury, 
Ellas and Suhella Nasser, Leila 
Deeb, Charlotte and Walter He- 
dlger, Robert and Lillian SrouJI, 
Austrian Embassy's Almut Buses, 
Katherine and Llvlo De Nyaty 
Commandarl, Alda and Abdul- 
Ahad Qattan, 8wlss Embassy's 
Anna Buren, Sana Musallam, 
Sultaneh Fanous, and countless 
others. Good luok, Shelia and Da- 
vid, come back soon, otherwise 
we'll ell come and swamp you In 
Zurich. . , , 

• Sarnia Kabarlti is the first Jor- 
danian to qualify as a SCUBA 
diver at the new Aqaba Diving 
Centre. She had always wanted to 
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freely amidst the mountains Is the 
extent of their medical care. 

The children have no educa- 
tional facilities other than the 
presence of tourists who have 
taught them cunning business 
skills and fluency in many Western 
languages. One cave dweller 
spoke such fluent English that to 
listen to him speak and look at his 
face simultaneously was an awk- 
ward experience. 

It was very unsettling to hear 
him recant the history of the Ro- 
man emperor line In an American 
accent. With all their culture and 
sophistication, one man said that 
he and his family were "non- 
-entitles” In view of the society at 
large. He said that if he and his 
family were considered at all, they 
would be placed on the lowest 
step of the social ladders. He 
complained that they had no rep- 
resentation and that few know or 
even care to know they exist. In 
the past fsw years UNRWA has 
managed to relocate 150 families 
who had previously been living In 
the caves into a building complex 
called Al Wahdat nearly four ki- 
lometres away from the moun- 
tains. A few have refused to leave 
saying they prefer their mountain 
caverns to "those cemented — 


fun in RTC version 
Threepenny Opera’ 



Samla Kabaritl 


Photo by Venlta 
Maudsley 


dive and this course allowed her 
to fulfil her ambition amongst 
some of the most beautiful coral 
reefs in the world. 

Naturally when she started she 
was able to swim and felt con- 
fident In the sea. For the week's 
training she said that she worked 
from 9 am until 3 pm on a com- 
prehensive and very Interesting 
series of lectures and was given a 
lot of practical experience. Much 
of the first three days was spent 
In the swimming pool learning how 
to use the equipment and how to 


"Brecht always wanted the au- 
dience to realize that this was; 
theatre, not. real life," Mrs Ba- 
trounl explained, "He didn't want 
people to get emotionally Involved, 
he wanted them to remain cold 
and detached and to achieve this 
he used shock tactics like posters 

coming down with different an- 
nouncements, actors saying 
things .out of context and a. narr- 
ator who constantly makes you- 
aware that you are being told a 
story. We took Brecht b Ideas - of 
alienation - one step further. By 
having the . actors- changing 
characters .’-and making that 
change on stage In front of every- 
one, we ensured the audlenbe will 
never, get. Involved with any one 
character. What we have finally, If 
you Ilka, Is a story being told by a 
storyteller vfclth the actors, aotlnfl. 
out the various ' bit s and pieces. 

• The story Is essentially fairly 



Drawing depicting Brecht's 
musical ! - -s. 4 u ; . . 

straightforward, , relating the ad- 
ventures of Machdath, the leader 
if a band ol beggars. By, marring 
PollV Peachum, he Incurs -me 
' wrath -of her father, 

King of Beggars who controls the 
activities ' of these 1 : wretches by 


cinderblock dwellings." 

Like others before him Mr Muflih 
AN Al Beddul Is a cave-dweller. A 
man marooned upon deserted 
mountains, wed to their brilliance 
and enslaved by their majesty, he 
knows upon which cliffs to 
awaken In the morning to witness 
the splendour of sunrise reflected 
on the rock. And the moonlight, he 
swears, casts rays of colours on 
the panoramic mountains. He slips 
from cave to cave as he pleases 
far from the spectacle of tourist 
who are only Interested In the 
remnants of the ancient. 

In spile of this, Mr Muflih is cer- 
tainly a man of contemporary 
times. His children are being edu- 
cated in Switzerland where his 
Arab wife is employed as a doctor. 
He has travelled across much of 
Europe and makes occasional vi- 
sits to his family. Yet he prefers to 
live amidst the ‘serenity and 
beauty of the craggy mountains of 
Petra. The cave-dwellers are orig- 
inally bedouin those who appreci- 
ate the old ways of life, that real- 
istic, simple, down-to-earth kind 
of living In a surrealistic land- 
scape. They are astonishingly at 
ease with their lifestyles on the 
estate called Petra, in mansions of 
stone. 


deal with problems. For example, 
the divers must be able to put on 
all their equipment while actually 
under water, must also know how 
to blow water out of their mask 
should it flood and must learn how 
to share the air of another diver 
Just In case the equipment should 
fall. After that the training moved 
into the see as well. 

Sarnia carried out six open sea 
dives which Included the wreck of 
a ship near Ihe diving centre and a 
dive 22 metres down at Ihe North 
Gardens deep reef. Since then 
she has also dived at an Island off 
the Egyptian coast. 

Now that she has started Sarnia 
hopes to continue diving In Britain 
where she Is at present studying 
Hotel Management. She has 
another rather unusual hobby, 
parachuting, which Indicates that 
this girl is uncommonly adventur- 
ous! 


• It was announced that Miss 
Abeer Nashashlbl has been 
named the restaurant Manager of 
the year for Marriott's "Inter- 
national Region" zone which In- 
cludes Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Miss Nashashlbl was awarded 
this title for successfully running 
Amman Marriott's Al Mansaf and 
Al Walima restaurants. 

furnishing them with the rags and 
know-how they need In exchange 
for a substantial percentage of 
their take. Peachum, has Mack ar- 
rested and thrown In prison where 
the jailer's daughter helps free him 
Eh return for the promise that he 
will marry her. Peachum however 
by tlveatenlng the chief of police, 
manages to g?t Maoheath recap- 
' tured and sentenced to death, a 
fate he esoapes by a cynically 
happy ending in which he is not 
oply aquitted but raised to the 
peerage. Throughout the plot runs 
the wonderful Jazz score of Kurt 
: Weill, a score which conveys per- 
: fectly the idea of the play without 
- loosing any of the Immediate and 
Immense appeal of any of the Indi- 
vidual songs. Kurt Weill went on to 
be one of the outstanding com- 
• posers of American popular songs. 

Performances of "The -Threepen- 
ny Opera" can be seen on Thurs- 
! day 28 May, Friday 29 May, Sa- 
turday 30 May and Sunday 31 
May In the Studio Theatre at the 
Royal Cultural Centre at 8.30 pm.. 
V Tickets at JD 3 and JD 1.6 for 
. students are obtainable!' from the 
, Royal Cultural Centre, ' ■ 


’Wiling 

Afternoon 

nap 

A SOFA doze revives the 
imagination of the mind's, 
eye, 1 tell you. Afternoon 
sunlight mixed with nigre- 
scent sleep. Poetry, fairy 
tales, novels and newspap- 
ers, spiced with mugs and 
ashtrays. The mugs said the 
usual things: 'Gimme a 

break' and 'I hate coffee' 
etc.. Great bits for conversa- 
tion. Above alt, conversation. 

I don’t know where that 
went. I always kept my 
books wide open. Anyway, It 
wasn't a conventional living 
room, so neither the situa- 
tion nor the conversation 
could have been that con- 
ventional either. 

All we had was reading 
material. Children's litera- 
ture and political books. And 
the dictionary, the moBt fin- 
gered text of all, at an awk- 
ward angle to the corner of 
the table. It lay open at re- 
but /recessional on the left 
and recessive/recognize on 
the right. How these words 
stick in my mind, I don't 
know. 

The living room accesso- 
ries, the vase, the box of 
kleenex, a 5 Inch black and 
white TV, cassettes, and 
other bits and pieces gra- 
dually disappeared from 
sight having had no practical 
role to play there. 

The box of kleenex was 
shipped to the bathroom, the 
vase made Its way first to the 
kitchen, then to the bath- 
room where It contented It- 
self to being ah oversized 
tooth brush holder: while the 
cassettes settled down com- 
fortably under the odd leg of 
the dining table. 

During Its final stages of 
life, the TV underwent a ser- 
ies of agnozlng experiences 
(that must have contributed 
to Its demise) first from living 
room seat to which It ob- 
jected, then to kitchen chop- 
ping board which It bluntly 
rejected and then to a gra- 
cious living as a decorative 
Ingredient. It was beat in the 
kitchen, for the window in 
the slanted rOof would drop 
sunlight on the screen 
projecting the amalgamation 
of shapes. 

Those ware the times 
when elderly poets obsti- 
nately refused to die without 
their shoes on, when politi- 
cians laid golden eggs and 
princesses were rabked by 
ihelr sensitive akin. 

And all we had was reading 
material. There was : Alice 
and I, not In wonderland, bgt 
In the Spanish Civil War figh- 
ting Franco among the.treri- 
ches in Hueaca. 

the electric ^kettle would 
sound the warning and Alice. 
Jumping*- would ask what 
thdt was. The - military, toad 
would gruffly say: The repu- 
blicans have surrendered. 
Haven't they taught you any- 
thing at school? 

It must have been quite 
something In those days. 
Don’t you think? Or would 
you rather have : some more 
coffee? 
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Ex-congressman speaks 
despite danger 



By John Dlrlik 

Bags were searched and security 
was tight when Former US Con- 
gressman Paul Findley addressed 
a packed auditorium at Concordia 
University on 30 January. 

Findley, a Republican congress- 
man for 22 years, has had his 
share of enemies since he began 
questioning what he calls "Ameri- 
can blind support of Israel." 

He eventually lost his bid for re- 
election in 1982 when targeted for 
defeat by the powerful American- 
Israel Political Action Committee 
(AIPAC). Full page ads denouncing 
him as an "enemy of Israel” and 
thousands of dollars pouring in 
from across the United States for 
his opponent ensured that Israel's 
support on Capitol Hill remain un- 
cha Hanged. 

"There is no debate worthy of 
the word In the Congress of the 
United States about US policy in 
the Middle East," he said. "The 
only question ever considered is 
what Israel wants." 

Findley has described his col- 
leagues as "trained poodles” 
when Middle East issues are 
concerned. 

The US Congress, he said, en- 
gages "in the painful process of 
trying to cut back the federal defi- 
cit by cutting back on aid to edu- 
cation, aid to farmers, aid to ven- 
ternas, aid to small business... 
they even vole to cut military ex- 
penditures for the US. ‘But at the 
same time, they wave through 
without a dissenting vote... $3 bill- 
ion in aid to the state of Israel.” 

Findley, who documented his 
experiences on Capitol Hill in the 
book 'They Dare to Speak Out: 
People and Institutions confront 
Israel's lobby,' said that criticism 
of Israel was stifled by the •'reck- 
less charge of anti-Semitism.” 



Ex-congressman Paul Findlay 
In Montreal 

According to the lecturer, Ameri- 
cans have allowed Israel's lobby 
to "redefine the term anti-Semit- 
ism: Instead of its classical form 
meaning hostility towards an en- 
tire race or nationality, It Is now 
equated with criticism of the poli- 
cies of the government of Israel." 

Findley also insisted that Ameri- 
can interests were being endan- 
gered by the presence of a pow- 
erful lobby group whose loyalties 
are to a country other than the 
US. 

Referring to the trangate affair 
that has shaken the Reagan admi- 
nistration. the former Congress- 
man stressed Israel's role, saying 
that the lrangate scandal served 
only the interests of Israel. "It has 
driven an enormous wedge be- 


tween the US and the Arab world,” 
he said. 

During the question period, a 
member of the audience who de- 
scribed herself as a former Israeli 
and American, challenged Find- 
ley's contention that Americans 
were simply the innocent victims 
of a well organized Israeli lobby. 

"1 am distubed by the kind of 
blame you attribule to the Israeli 
lobby in proportion to the blame 
you attribute the US government." 
she said. "Israel's lobby could not 
be such a powerful lobby in a very 
powerful country such as the US 
unless there were vested interests 
in that country that wanted it that 
way... Israel is a very convenient 
agent of American Interests in the 
Middle East. To come here and to 
speak of the Israeli lobby as the 
only culprit, angers me as a Jew 
who is pro-Palestinian but also as 
an American who is furious over 
what is going on In the countries 
of the world where there is so 
much misfortune because of Am- 
erican foreign policy." 

Findley responded by saying 
that he blamed not only Israel’s 
lobby, but also the US "for letting 
this lobby grow and attain a stron- 
ghold over our institutions to such 
an extent that our government 1 b 
no longer able to pursue its own 
national interests." 

After the lecture, another mem- 
ber of the audience commented 
that Findley's refusal to attribute 
blame on the US for its Middle 
EaBt policy was "exactly what one 
would expect from a Republican 
from Illinois." 

Findley's speach was spon- 
sored by a coalition of Montreal 
Arab community groups, at the in- 
vitation of the General Union of 
5 Palestinian Students. Arab World 
* Review 



Finance , business & economy 


Talking about gold — will the 
Arabs come to the market 


At Hamlshmar writes: The gov- 
ernment's decision to fix two 
types of tuition fees, one for Jews 
and another for the Arabs, is a 
racist, illegal, and an immoral one 
which, passed by a mojority of Li- 
kud s and hardliners' 
votes, unveils the inten- 
tions of those opposed to 
peace in Israel. 

The paper adds that those who 
stand against any peace Initiatives 
display racist attitudes and seek 
to transform Arab Inhabitants into 
low-class citizens. They call for 
depriving Arab students from stu- 
dying at Israeli universities 
through the Imposition of high tui- 
tion fees. 

• This law, soys the paper, une- 
quivocally oontravenes Israel's In- 
dependence protocol which gua- 
rantees equity between all nation- 
als regardless of faith or race. It 
also contravenes the Supreme 
Court Ibwb regarding national in- 
surance fees. 

The paper concludes that the 
government which hod presented 
an anti-racism bill practised rac- 
ism and aroused Israelis' disgust. 
Extremist Melr Kahane can now 
clap his hands Joyfully because 
the government carried out whal 
he has always been calling for. 

Haaretz says lhat no one can ap- 
praise the government's decision 
to Increase tuition lees levied on 
Arab students enrolled at Israeli 
unlveralties. This decision which 
separates Arab students from 
their Jewish colleagues with the 
justification that the latters serve 
at the Israeli army, is exclusively 
taken by the Likud. 
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The paper points out that Arab | 
students according to the new tui- | 
tion fees law will have to pay US 
$500 more than Israeli students. | 
This step, comments the paper, 
constitutes a stark example of Is- 
rael's racist and separatist poli- 
cies which are only emulated and 
practised by the South African 
apartheid regime. 

There is no doubt that such 
cruel and unjust decisions will 
have negative bearing on the 
peace process in the region. The 
Labour ministers, who Incessantly 
express a strong desire for peace, 
should work hard to cancel and 
nullify the decision. In case they 
fail to do so, they must Imme- 
diately break their coalition and 
withdraw from this fascist and 
racist government, says Haaretz. 

Hadeshot writes: Amid the big fu- 
ror made on the international 
peace conference Issue. Former 
US Secretary of State Henry Kiss- 
inger called for the postponement 
of the conference until after the 
next US presidential elections In 
1988, because holding the confer- 
ence before elections will not be in 
favour of Israel. 

By the end of 1973, adds the 
paper, when Kissinger was In of- 
fice. Geneva International peace 
conference wbs convened and at- 
tended by foreign ministers from 
Jordan, Israel, Egypt, and the Un- 
I ted States. The conference 
ended exactly as It had started: no 
avail. 


The paper adds that former US 
presidents Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
weren't opposed to the idea of an 
international peace conference to 
be attended by all parties to the 
Areb-l9raeli conflict except the 
PLO. For this reason, Kissinger 
set up his difficult conditions in 
1975 stressing the 


necessity of the PLO's approval of 
UN Security Council resolutions 
242 and 338, the recognition of Is- 
rael, and the relinquishing of 
armed struggle, as necessary re- 
quirements for Its participation in 
peace talks. 

Koterit Rashit says that in a 
press conference arranged by the 
Israeli army few days ago. 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
touched upon the strategic depth 
and political gains Israel acquired 
In the 1967 war. He also tried to 
justify Israel's occupation of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
and then referred to Israel's desire 
and willingness to peace talks. 

Rabin's statements, comments 
the paper, clearly reflect the Is- 
raeli government's stands concern- 
ing the Arab occupied territories 
which demonstrate Israel's desire 
and Intention to retain the occu- 
pied territories despite Its recur- 
rent calls to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement with Arab countries. 

Al Quds Arabic paper says that 
the continuation of Israeli occupa- 
tion of the Arab territories doesn't 
necessarily mean hampering all' 
efforts to speed up the peace 
process. 

The differences in the Arab 
world has nothing to do with the 
occupied territories issue because 
Arab leaders call for the applica- 
tion of the so called principle 
' "peace in exchange for land". The 
1 differences between Arab leaders, 
comments the paper, relate to the 
1 nature of Palestinians' particlpa- 
■ tlon In peace talks, their national 
i legitimate rights foremoBt of which 
) is the right to self-determination. 


Rabin, Peres and Shamir at Lyd arlport prior to Peres' 
departure to Washington 

US ambassador criticizes Israeli measures 

• Haaretz newspaper mentioned that the American Ambassa- 
dor to Israel Thomas Pickering shamply criticized Israel's poli- 
cies in the occupied territories. He stated that his country op- 
poses measures of banishment and deportation, sealing and de- 
molishing of houses, and mass detention campaigns. 

The paper added that the ambassador asserted that the Un- 
ited States backs the idea of improving the living conditions of 
Arabs under occupation but said that this shouldn't supplant the 
peace process in the region. 

Ma'rakh maintains popularity 

• A recent opinion poll made by Smith Institute showed that the 
Ma'rakh bloc maintained popularity despite the late political cri- 
sis the bloc has gone through. The poll showed that 41 percent 
of Israelis back the Ma'rakh while the Likud party scored only a 
3 per cent increase In popularity making a total percentage of 
33. 

French Foreign Minister to visit Israel 

• Al Hamlshmar newspaper said that French Foreign Minister 
Jean Bernard Ralmond will arrive In Israel next Sunday on a 
three-day visit responding to an Invitation from his Israeli coun- 
terpart Shimon Peres. The minister is to meet with Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, President Halm Hertzog and a Palestinian 
delegation from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in the French 
consulate in Jerusalem. 

Male inhabitants of Tul Karim barred from travelling 

■ Israeli authorities barred the male inhabitants of Tul Karim 
from travelling across the bridge of the River Jordan for security 
reasons. Similar measures were imposed on the inhabitants of 
Nablus, Toubas, and Jineen. 


NEW YORK — Gold Is soaring 
iMln while the dollar is souring, 
ife last time the ounce of gold 
isched the $460 mark was last 
October. The reason, obviously, Is 
not its scarcity on the world mar- 
ids. Indeed, a record 62.4 million 
I winces flowed into the market in 
1388, up 16 per cent from 53.8 
rifon ounces in 1985. Specula- 
te and Investors, nonetheless, 
K8 gold as an alternative to do- 
ming bonds or risky stocks 
itrch have been reaching record 
■-^is for more than six months. 

&:g debts, large trade deficits, 
:'ng commodity prices, a peren- 
•iiy weaker dollar, US restric- 
ts on Japanese Imports, infla- 
vi deteriorating economies and 
:■] American borrowing which 
-rts upward of $200 billion in 
Kign debt are all pushing gold 
■•;ter. Gold shares have outper- 
7m Bd the Dow Jones averages 
.‘'nail street. Recently, trading in 
*€«gold Issues and stocks hit re- 
.*4 highs. 

far as It can be ascertained, 
*# Arabs did not move on the 
iH h "human waves." Some of 
fa international gold dealers with 
ton Arabs trade did not report 
toig demand coming from the 
V -Me East. It Is possible, they 
*wi, that Arabs are buying 
;, Ktly at the commodity ex- 
•*80 In New York via Swiss 
***■ A "gold rush," however, 
be In the offing from the 


oil-rich countries. Gold has always 
been favourite commodity In times 
of trouble. 

Last year, for example, Saudi 
Arabia officially imported $535 
million worth of gold for jewelery, 
mostly from Bahrain, Switzerland 
and Italy. This precious metal was 
used notably by Jedda's 43 Jewel- 
ery workshops and 220 retail 
shops. Gold, purchased by inves- 
tors and speculators, is normally 
stored in overseas vaults and 
rarely enters Saudi Arabia. 

Gold reserves held by Arab cen- 
tral banks remain unchanged and 
there is no sign that these banks 
are about to sell the precious 
metal holdings In the near future, 
even if the price per ounce hits the 
$500 mark. 

Lebanon appears to be sitting 
on its 9.2 million-ounce reserves, 
which have a current value of 
nearly $4.14 billion. If Lebanese 
proponents of a gold sale succeed 
in convincing the Beirut Govern- 
ment to dump half of those res- 
erves and buy certificates of de- 
posit with the proceeds, Lebanon 
would reap $1.8 billion in Interest 
annually. 

But Lebanon Is following the Un- 
ited States' example whose 264 
million troy-ounce reserves have 
remained a sleeping beauty. 

Three Middle Eastern countries, 
however, might be tempted to sell 
gold at a high price to replenish 


badly-depleted hard-currency res- 
erves. These countries could be 
warring Iraq and Iran, as well as 
Libya. They have been active in 
the gold market as early as 1979. 
In fact, during that year, Iraq with- 
drew 23 tonnes from Swiss stor- 
age facilities, followed by another 
dramatic 74.6 tonnes in the first 
seven months of 1980. 

In turn, Iran removed 30 tonnes 
of gold In seven months In 1980 
from London, and about 18 tonnes 
from Zurich. Libya brought back 
3.7 tonnes of gold from London in 
the first 11 months of 1980, ac- 
cording to UK customs and Excise 
figures. A large portion of that gold 
has been resold In the world mar- 
kets since then. 

Out of an estimated total of 

3.022.100.000 ounces of gold, 
Mideast central banks were re- 
ported to be holding some 

33.120.000 ounces, according to 
figures released by the Inter- 
national monetary fund (IMF) in 
early 1985. 

A 1985 survey by Salomon 
Brothers Inc. of New York showed 
that all members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) had gold reserves of 
43.8 million ounces at the end of 
June 1984. Their market value at 
that time was $16.3 billion; they 
are worth today $19.71 billion. But 
those were June 1984's res- 
erves...(Mid East report) 


US finances Jordanian importers 


Kurds 


Continued from page 19 

During the rule of Abtlul Karim 
Qassim, who become In power af- 
ter Ihe military coup of 1950, Iho 
Kurds and iheir Kurdish Democra- 
tic Party enjoyed more freedom 
and supported his rule, until they 
submitted to him demands which 
he could not accept and thus they 
turned against him. 

With the coming of the Ba'ath 
Party to power In 1963, the Gov- 
ernment agreed to grant auto- 
nomy to the Kurds but it did not 
accept demands submitted by the 
Kurdish Democratic Party and the 
Barazanls, as those demands 
were likely to lead to the separa- 
tion of the Kurdish provinces from 
Iraq. Consequently some of the 
Kurds under Barazanl rebelled 
against the Iraqi Government. Iran 
under the late Shah and the CIA 
greatly supported the Kurds with 
money and arms, until an agreem- 
ent was concluded in Algeria be- 
tween the Shah of Iran and the 
Iraqi government in 1975 on the 
Shat El Arab problem and other 
matters, and whereby the Shah 
promised not to assist the Kurds. 

On 10 March, 1970 an agreem- 
ent was concluded which finally 


utu to Iheir number, develop"* 
uf Iho Kurdish language and cu 
lure, Kurds administration « 
Uions whuu they tom' 1 !®"*? 


(Star) — The United 
i 5 ™ Agency for International 
J^opment (USAID) has esta- 
a Commodity Import Pro- 
rjima (CIP) to assist Jordan's 
** Md private sectors. Under 
^innovative financing arran- 
f wt, manufactured goods and 
materials beneficial to Jor- 
t. ^nomlo development can 
"'^Ported under favourable 
f* ^ local companies. 

L&the Cip wa8 established 
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by the government of Jordan and 
USAID. 

Products eligible for financing 
under this programme Include ma- 
chinery and equipment. Intermedi- 
ate goods, raw materials, and 
spare parts. The programme does 

not finance consumer goods, lux- 
ury Items, or products intended for 
re-export in essentially the same 
condition. Major US Imports to 
Jordan under this programme 
have Included draglines and other 
mining equipment, agricultural 
equipment, corn, tractors, tele- 
phone equipment, pumps, phar- 
maceutlcals, computers, drilling 
equipment, tires, and spare parts 
for trucks and aircraft. Jordanian 


importers and entrepreneurs inter- 
ested In the CIP programme 
should contact their local bank or 
USAID on telephone number 
604171, extension 441. 


SABIC profits soar 

RIYADH, (OPECNA) — The 
Saudi Arabian Basic Indus- 
tries Corporation (SABIC) 
netted profits of over $64.8 
million In 1986, up from 
$39.2 million and $nlne mill- 
ion In 1985 and 1984 re- 
spectively, according to in- 
dustry and Electricity Minis- 
ter Abdulazlz Al-Zamll. 


ASCA president 
speaks in America 


KUWAIT — President of the Arab 
Society of Certified Accountants 
(ASCA) Talal Abu-Ghazaleh gave a 
speech on "The Development of 
the Profession In the Arab world 
to the council on Accounting in 
New York. It was a presentation of 
the professional accounting orga- 
nizations in the Arab countries, 
the accounting standards prevail- 
ing In the area and the goals and 
responsibilities of the Arab So- 
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As for Israeli leaders, they all in- 
sist on wresting Arab concessions 
that Include the Palestinians' le- 
gitimate rights as well as the oc- 
cupied territories. . 


wtuiin mu Iraqi araiu, u rowytntou Democrauu rwy Jin-mars « tn ; 
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given by Mr Abu-unazaien uu..n„ 
a visit to America from 29-30 
April. 

The ASCA President also deliv- 
ered the official speech at the an- 
nual graduation banquet at Canl- 


of the Arab skis University jn Buffalo - New 
accountants York In which he talked about 
aleh aavea "The Accounting Standards and 
foment of the Arab World” and the steps 
(krab world" undertaken by the Arab Society ol 
cantina In Certified Accountants to set the 
sentatton of International accounting a andante 
fnting orga- and Its role in qual lying the Arab 
IcounbTes. certified accountants, 
irds prevail- His series of speeches came 
e goals and w |thin the annual programme of 
> Arab So- the ASCA President which aimB to 
jntants. The inform public opinion In the deve- 
a number joped countries about the ac- 
taleh during countancy profession In the Arab 
from 29-30 world with the aim of opening a 
dialogue with foreign Institutions 
t also dellv- from which the accountancy 
'haftha an- profession In the Arab work) can 
nn ni- benefit. 


o TENDER NO 18/87. Opening and paving of Lajjoun road, 
Karak governorate. Tender documents are available at Ka- 
rak Tenders Committee office for JD 15. Closing date: 3 
June 1987. 

e TENDER NO 19/87. Opening and paving of Al Khalldyah 
Urn Hamat road, Karak governorate. Tender documents are 
available at Karak Tenders Committee office for JD 15. 
Closing date: 3 June 1987. 

• Supply OF 500 light units for Madaba Municipality. Ten- 
der documents are available at Madaba Munclpallty for JD 
20. Closing date: 2 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 202/87. Supply of medicines for the public 
Supplies Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
the directorate for JD 50. Closing date : 12 July 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF metal and plastic containers for Madaba Mu- 
nicipality. Tender documents are available at the munici- 
pality for JD 25. Closing date: 2 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY AND Installation of an automatic switchboard 
for Madaba Municipality. Tender documents are available at 
the Municipality for JD 10. Closing date: 2 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF light units for Blla municipality Banl Klnanah 
governorate. Tender documents are available at the munici- 
pality for JD 5. Closing date 1 June 1987. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF concrete walls lor Al Mazar gov- 
ernorate. Tender documents are available at Irbld Works 
Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 1 june 1987. 

e TENDER NO 53/87. Supply of pillars and aluminium 
sheets for Greater Amman Municipality. Tender documents 
are available at the municipality for JD 5. Closing date: 29 
June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 54/87. Supply of heavy vehicles for Greater 
Amman Municipality. Tender documents are available at the 
municipality for JD 120. Closing date: 29 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 58/87. Clearance on the Imports of the Jor- 
dan Electricity Authority In Aqaba port and Amman Cus- 
toms Centre. Tender documents are available at the autho- 
rity’s offices — Jabal Amman — 7th Circle for JD 5. Clos- 
ing date: 6 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 61/87. Supply of uniforms for the Jordan 
Electricity Authority. Tender documents are available at the 
authority for JD 5. Closing date: 6 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 2/87. Construction of a laboratory for Ka- 
rak Works Directorate. Tender documents are available at 
Karak Works Directorate for JD 5. Closing date: 3 June 
1987. 

e TENDER NO 15/87. Improvement of Salo’uf-Um Jozeh 
road. Tender documents are available at Balqa' Tenders 
Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 7 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 26/87. Improvement of Um Jozeh-Al Rlmal- 
min road. Tender documents are available at Balqa’ Ten- 
ders Directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 7 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 43/87. Construction of the Central Blood 
Bank new building at Al Bashir Hospital. Tender documents 
are available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 
60. Closing date: 10 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 46/87. Supply of gas cylinders sheeted Iron 
for the Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Tender documents 
are available at the company for JD. 15. Closing date: 21 
June 1987. 
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Jordan’s 41 years 
of independence 

came a Kingdom, and the late King Abdullah became the 
first monarch. 

Since that time Jordan has gone 
sweet and bitter, without newer losing Its s pace ^ 

We have endured three ware with Israel, the Suez cam- 
paign, two or three attempted coup !g5o 

tlonof the founder of the country, ‘ h « ^ 7 °; 

We have been boycotted, our borders closed, the west 
Bank slashed. We have been through droughts, poverty, 
throat of attack. We have been subjected I to pressures to 
take positions In complete disharmony with our firm princi- 
ples. Yet... 

We have achieved one of the best records for stability In 
the region. Although Jordan Is multivariate in terms of ra- 
cial, and ethnic origins, It is a * one society. Radicalism 
looks much more radical In a mainstream society like ours. 

We have also demonstrated that a country endowed with 
tolerant and dedicated leadership, honest and! ha^^rWng 
citizens and a high level of education can overcome natural 
resource limitations. Mostly arid, Jordan has eat Itself or i a 
development path that Is an example In the world. Although 
we have suffered ups and downs and revealed high senalv- 
ity to external fluctuations, yet we have alwaya produced 
the right cushioning to withstand the adverse Influences. 

The future that lisa ahead is also fraught with dlfflculttes. 
The protracted wars and animosities In the Middle East 
pose a challenge to Jordan’s welfare and aecurlty. The dry- 
tna up of resources In exhaustive wars cannot be helpful to 
a peace-loving country like Jordan. Our ardent : and cease- 
less efforts to arrive at peace are genuine. They stem from 
our firm commitment to the cause and from the fact that In 
peace the best will be highly competitive. 

The brave world that awaits this country Is riot going to 
be easy In the absence of peace. Yet, our past record shows 
beyond doubt that we shall survive and even thrive. 

' .C-v'/- 

* Vv*. 1, ‘ •»’ 

V v v ■ v • V "•..vV*.::"' r • .v’y -• r-* * Kratov. 

Turkey to be IDA donor 

WASHINGTON — turkey has announced that it will contri- 
bute $ 10,8 million toward the eighth replenishment of the 
International Development Association (IDA-8), thus be- 
coming the third country to move from being an IDA reci- 
pient to a donor. In previous years, Korea and -Colombia 
also became donors after being IDA recipients. IDA Is the 
World Bank’s concessionary lending affiliate. 

Turkey Joint 32 other nations In pledging $12.4 billion In 
contribution* to IDA-B for the three-year period beginning 1 
July, 1987 and ending 30 June, 1990. 

Turkey la the Bank's fifth largaat borrower. Bank lending ; 
Is aimed at supporting th* country's medium-term ob|ec- 

■ tlves of restructuring the economy by placing greater re- . 

V llancs ori market .forces and adopting a more outward- 

orM,*d strategy! 

Successful economic development policies Implemented 
since 1980. have resulted In a substantial improvement of 

■ the country's main macroeconomic Indicators. 

' By 1979 — when Turkey received It* last 'IDA credit 

V 14 lOA-aeeleWd projects had been approved, totaling about 
; $.197 million... • 

; So far,' combined World Bank-IDA lending to Turkey 
. amounts to almost $7.8 billion for about 100 projects. 

• in addition, the International Finance Corporation, the 
* Bank's affiliate that assists developing countries by pro- 
motlng the growth "of' private sector, has so far committed 
■•■■■ about $290;mlllldn for 28 Investment programmes. 

' (WB news) 

Felton & G u illea u me boost 
holdings abroad 

, VIENNA — With the acquisition of a production plant in 
Spain the Austrian electrical equipment producer Felten & 

•• Qulliaaiime (Schalter FdltOn) has added to its holdings 
abroad, in the; East [Asian' area the firm has strengthened its 
• bositlon with participation in. two companies, one inAustra- 
; lia, the other' In Malaysia. In 1986 exports accounted fprV 
; more than SOppr cent of production ^FeltOn arS active In 35 
countries. (AEN)- 


By John Tanner 

Special to The Star j 

LONDON — Tea prices have sunk 
with the leaves to the bottom of 
the cup Just when market experts i 
were predicting a rise. 

A flood of low quality tea onto 
the Influential London auction and 
import restrictions by Pakistan are 
deaply worrying African and Aslan 
producers. 

"Indian traders are sending their 
tea to the London auction to get 
50 pence (82 cents) a kilo lees 
than they would in India," claimed 
a director of one leading tea com- 
pany. 

"If 8 madness. They’ve really 
fouled up the market, and I don't 
know why." 

Prices have been falling steadily 
for some time, although quality tea 
prices have fallen leas steeply. 
Between March and April alone 
plain teas dropped 30 per cent in 
value, mediums 20 per cent and 
quality teas were so rare prices 
were not quoted. 

“The London auction has been 
flooded with plain quality teas 
which has pushed the average 
price much lower,” said a spokes- 
man for the giant Unilever com- 
pany. 

Since the beginning of the year 
medium tea has dropped from 
El. 40 ($2.27) a kilo to El. 00 
($1.72). 

Normally at this time of year the 
readers of tea leaves expect 
prices to Increase because of a 
shortage of quality tea. Also this 
year, while North Indian tees have 
tailed off, supplies of quality Ke- 
nyan teas are only Just becoming 
available. 

"Overseas producers seem to 
■have sent their tea to Londonirt 
the expectation that prices: would 
i rise,' 1 said Unilever, which owns 

• • the Brooke Bond and Llptcn’e tea 
J companies. 

• "The problem Is that too many 
? producers have rushed to the auo- 
«j tlon at once." 

c ' By the. time traders have gone 
i through export procedures, ship- 
•j ped their chests halfway around 
the world and waited for the tas- 
: ter* to give their verdict, two 
i; months oan elapse, so supplies do 
S not always respond: quickly to 
4 market signals. 

j .Meanwhile, In Pakistan, the 
]\ world’s second largest Importer, 
? the. government Is. concerned, at 
;S the growth of Imports from Kenya. 

\ It has accused linllever, which 


has 95 per cent of the packet tea £ 
market, of discriminating against t 
traditional suppliers. t 

In 1983 Kenya, where Unilever 1 
is the largest estate producer, 
supplied 18 per cent of Pakistan's i 
tee and Bangladesh provided 24 i 
per cent. I 

But by 1986 Kenya’s share of 
the market had grown to 47 per 
cent, and the poorer quality Ban- 
gladesh tea was squeezed to only 
8 per cent. 

Unilever denies It is using its 
monopoly to favour higher-priced 
Kenyan teas, pointing out that 
packet tea Is only half the Pakis- 
tan market. 

"The Pakistani consumer is 
changing to good quality strong 
tea, which Kenya produces," said 
the company's spokesman. 

Earlier this month, the Pakistani 
government said Import licences 
for Kenyan tea would be res- 
tricted to 25 per cent of the coun- 
try's consumption. 

This Is expected to have a de- 
pressing effect on the Mombasa 
auction, although demand for Ke- 
nyan teas generally remains 
strong. 

James Finlay, which owns the 
African Highlands estates In Ke- 
nya, also has tea estates in Ban- 
gladesh. 

"It could affect us quite badly, 
but Pakistan will presumably buy 
our tea from Bangladesh," said 
director Richard Muir at the com- 
pany's headquarters in Scotland. 

"Kenyan teas look very bright, 
taste good and are the same all 
the year round because the es- 
tates are close to the equator," he 
said, 

Kenyan tea exports have 
trebled In the past 10 years and 
are planned to increase by 
another 50 per cent by 1990. 

The biggest producers of black 
tea, India and Sri Lanka, have had 
greater difficulty In maintaining 
quality, despite a determined cam- 
paign by (he Indian Tea Board. Sri 
Lanka's exports have fallen and 
most Indian tea now Is drunk lo- 
cally. 

Last year's Indian crop reached 
only 620 million kilos because of 
1 1 draught In the north and exports 
1 dropped to 206 million kilos. This 
year the industry Is hoping for a 
i crop of 700 million kilos, with ex- 
ports of 220 million kilos. 

“Prices should be higher be- 
cause there is such a tremendous 
t .demand for tea in India," Muir 


Third World Science 
,, gets a poor press 

NEW YORK — Third -World . \ vide a new fyel for the millions of 
Science ,|e Ignored by the press, 'Third- World, - presently dlesel- 
®cooralng/fo a report Just pu- : powered water pumps. - 

"aSSSISIS! - ; 'n A ^ American 
(iswa)i despite ;Jte importance for * 1 

.Qheok: your deljy. ne^Spap^r ,, - :: weeK 'fhe J^eW- York; Times ,de- 
Jamas. Cornell, presidOpt of ■ voted; 1200; columri-lnchea to the 
•SWA. .Count the .stories’ with ? Third Worid, but of these 390 In-. 
: Third World datelines. Subtract . ches were concerned with dlsas- 
news ■ about political : upheavals, ters arid 482 Inches wlth-pplitjcsi 
tertarism oh calamities. How many . w *u 4 ^ 
report V scientific or -.techncloalcal . Vast newspaper j-r; ao- 


sald. In recent years nearly hall 
the world's tea has been drunkn 
the Third World, much of it K 
tea-growing countries. 

The tea-drlnklng British remain 
the world's biggest importers bui 
consumption is falling, imports 
have dropped by a fifth In the past 
10 years, partly because of tfc 
growing use of tea-bags, wNtf 
means less tea per cup. 

In 1983, in a bid to hold dom 
prices inside India, the govern- 
ment banned exports of CTC 
(crushed, tom and curled) tea. 
which sent prices at the London 
auctions to more than £3 ($450) 
a kilo. Since then tea prices wrij- . 
wide have fallen to their present 
depressed levels. 

In the longer teem demand 4 
likely to continue increasing at 
about 3 per cent a year, but sup- 
plies also are growing. 

In the short term auction prices 
are expected to rise a Utile when 
the quality teas return and boost j 
the average. ; 

Exports of green tea from CNna ! 
doubled between 1970 and 1980 ■ 
and have continued to increase as j 
Beijing bids to increase Its foreign i 
exchange earnings. China nows : 
the world’s third largest tea exper- : 
ter, after India and Sri Lanka j 

From 11-15 May repress*-: 
tlves of exporting countries snb 
meet In Rome to try to acme » 
market shares as a prelkniiwrt to 
negotiating an International Te 
Agreement. But market anaJjitti 
doubt they will succeed. 

The producers have me! under 
the auspices of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) iw 
times before and always w 8, 
greed. 

Newer produoere. nol^aWyKj' 
nye, want a growing maWfJ 
while India and Sri LankaJ$j® 
maintain market dominant**-;.; 


How the consumers 
Pakistan and the Unlled^w 
particular would rea^.Rj 
ducere could ever 

interfere 0 v^tMhe m 
The price trend In rec^r: 
hee been firmly 
drought In a major pr« : 
or another export U S 

dla could set prices on an upw« 

COUrS0, Qfli J- 

Unilever, which In 
chased Brooke 
to enjoy 36 pan »nt < * , 

tea market and 

grower, broker and w 

-Is : content t0 m* 

.countries squabble sniow 

‘eelveB. 

Pakistan’s <^ncernhw 
growing trade in^f n 
nya. Exports to ^nyajj 
amounted to only 

g ared with imports < 
ut Pakistan runs 
ade balances with , 
and . Sri Lanka. . 

- Whether tha-W 0 ®' 

ment will be abie tolhwa . 

blld taste ' 
whether that proieren 
influenced by the po p ■ 
time will [tell. . : ; - ‘ ‘ 

f But Wlan traded ^ 

ebnd their teas 

with such enthuelas in- 
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By Silviu Brucan 

in New York, USA 


ontrary to Marx- 
ist expectations, 
the end of the 
century will wit- 
ness much deeper soda! 
changes in the East than in 
the Vfest. This process 
already has begun in Hun- 
gary, China and now in the 
Soviet Union. It will 
eventually expand— not 
without conflict and hurdles 
—throughout the East. 
Although change will have to 
start from the economic 
end, it must necessarily 
involve social relations and 
ultimately the political - 
system, including the . 
Communist Party itself, 
Party Secretary-General; 
Mikhail Gorbachev is aware 
of this. The reason only 
total change will do is sim- 
ple: the communist system, 
as molded by Stalin and . 
stubbornly maintained over 
half a century, cannot assim 
ilate, exeeptin the mihtary, 
the scientific-technological . 

. revolution that has touched 
, (continued) 


Inside: It’s time to end grain polities and find a way to feed world’s hungry 
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all spheres of life more deeply than the 
social and national revolutions of our 
time. 

This is what has made all the dif- 
ference in the East-West competition. 
Unless socialist societies adapt their 
system to the requirements of that 
revolution, socialism will not be equip- 
ped to enter the 21st century through 
the front door. 

• What drives Gorbachev is neither 
popular discontent and a disasterous 
economic crisis, nor the desire to pro- 
vide more food and consumer goods, 
but the strategic realization that the 
system is incapable of withstanding the 
challenge coming from a computerized 
and informational Western capitalism. 
This wffl mean the ideological death of 
the system because the basic creed that 
keeps that type of society going is the 
march into the future. 

Tb attain its objective, the Soviet 
Union will have, to travel a long way, at 
least 15 to 20 years. In China, it will take 
50 years or so. The difference in time 
may explain the origin of their different 
approach to reform. 

China is lagging in terms of historical 
development, not to mention its distinct 
political and cultural traditions. There- 
fore, in China, economic change has 
been sweeping and radical and began 
with the unleashing of market forces in 
agriculture. 

This suggests a more venturesome 
strategy, a sort of steeplechase marked 
by rapid advances and sudden setbacks. 

The demotion of the party leader, Hu 
■feoBang, shows that the hardliners have 
staged a political comeback and oitce 
again the writers and professors are the 
first to be fired at or simply fired. ■ . 

Unlike ip China, in the Soviet Union 
is cautious aiid gradual, with every ma- 
jor decision, taken only after experimen- 

ting on a local basis, The 1 ‘industrial exr 
perimentVVirivoIving partial self manage- 
ment of factories was initiated in 1954‘ in 
. five key industries', extended in 19&6 to 
50 percent . of industry and in $87 
throughout all industry, ‘ v 

Whatever thedifference.'the leader- 
ship iii both counties publicly l^as 
acknowledged tot economic reform 
cannot aidYWce successfully ifdeitioc- 
.ratfatftiqfr arid; political changes 1 do not 

feUow Suit. ' ;• • S' ' : : 7 ' J.fi . - 

. Here fa the Achilles heel: political 
refo^'m the Sast ultimately boils down 
to the dem'^ratizatign of the Com- 
munfat;Pai1y,an'idea theconservative. 
har#iera stubbornly. re^tr’ 

7 But ©pfbacfey canafforil to argito ft* 
detpcxifacywhiie; retyfag; onfe 
world's most numerous 

■ ; .• .• /-V';-: ■•£.’. ■ 
•••"v" - •• ?■ ' -v: i c ; 

Silyiii Bhicaii, ! an economist apd former .• ;• 
RpmahiMiainbassadOE U? the Dpm 
States, is a member of the RomaniiUvQoin- 
mumstBarty. 


scientists and engineers. Deng Xiao 
Ping fears that the Chinese population 
at large is not sufficiently educated to 
withstand Wistem ideological influence. 

Commentators have drawn a parallel 
between Gorbachev and Nikita Khrush- 
chev's moves for change and eventual 
defeat. 

Khrushchev denounced Stalin’s horri- 
ble crimes and took a series of measures 
to eliminate his repressive policies, try- 
ing to replace them with a modest eco- 
nomic decentralization and material in- 
centives to stimulate production. 

But he never developed a scheme for 
economic reform of the sort taking 
shape under Gorbachev nor did he 
touch the highly centralized political 

system. 

Conversely, Gorbachev advocates the 
democratization of the system to an ex- 
tent and degree without precedent in 
communist history. 

Not only does he propose to allow 


citizens to nominate several candidates 
in elections, a measure already practic- 
ed in Hungary, he suggests that even m 
the Communist Party, secretaries of 
local organizations up to the Central 
Committee in the union republics be 
elected by secret ballot with an unlimited 
number of candidates in the voting list. 

This is a significant shift that actually 
introduces the principle of accountability 
of Communist Party leaders to party 
members, -making the election of lead- 
ers dependent on the way their perfor- 
mances and prestige are evaluated 
below by party members. This is a far 
cry from the present system in which 
both the nomination and the apprecia- 
tion of such leaders’ performance are 
decided by the superior party organs. 

It is this top-to-bottom selection of 
local leaders that has generated 
bureaucratization toward the top leader- 
ship in the communist parties. 

In addition, Gorbachev pointed out, 



‘ 'The Politboro’s opinion is that further 
democratization should also apply toil* 
formulation of the central leading bofe 
of the party,’ ’ meaning the Pblitboroand 
the Secretariat. 

These are proposals, but even their 
theoretical formulation is of extraor- 
dinary importance. The evidence that 
this time Gorbachev has touched a sen- 
sitive nerve of the political system is the 
lack of publicity for his January speech 
throughout Eastern Europe. 

Briefly, the system must come to 
terms with computers, information 

« i ti. 
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part of China’s future 

Blueprint offers space for two systems 


ByRuiYuanru 

in Beijing, China 

leuus wm* cuiiijjulcls, miurmauon If 

technology and planetary communb I COMMUNIST FUTURE the 
tion. The Tokyo Institute for the Ink- 1 have outlined for the metropolis 

mation Societv points out that not em i l/nnrr /.Atifoinc tmniioh cnanA fnr 


mation Society points out that not even 
representative democracy is adequate; 
participatory democracy would be re- 
quired. That means that democratiza- 
tion of political structure in the East is 
no less important than modernizing and 
restructuring the economy. This is Gor- 
bachev’s message for the East* 


Kremlin can choose China model 




w 



Bolster economy and forget conquest 

Soviet foreign policy always has 
been marked by the struggle for 
priority between catching up 
economically with capitalism and 
the need to build political-military 
power to withstand challenges 
from a hostile international 
environment. 

The Kremlin is confronted here 
with the model of the alternative 
communist strategy advocated by 
China. During the Brezhnev era, 

Soviet strategy tilted toward 
political-military power. 

Official documents measured : 
the international success, of 
socialism in terms of territorial 
expansion with new nations going 
- sodalist rather than of economic 
performance vis-d-vis the West. 

The strategy coincided with the 
neglect of the Soviet economy 
and was reflected in such cases' as 
Vietnam and Ethiopia, whiph 
engaged in large-scale military 
operations with Soviet support 
' while their economy fell into 
shambles. The same strategy led 
to the invasion of“Afghanistan. 

. Will the current harsh criticism 
; of Brezhnev’s' nejglect of th^ 

7 1 . economy, lead to the logical con- . 

: stir£lic f prio v •" time for change fa Mikhail Goritochav'a meswge ^ 

ChiM ias m!L the most spec- ' - l» M* sgsnds to ksep pace with Reagan * United Stats 

tscplar turnabout &oro nahtary .. . ^on^T^sW^ 


tunicas »«•*»* 

ofHong Kong contains enough space for 
both sodalist and capitalist doctrine with 
jthehope that neither will impinge on the 
other. 

: For China, the blueprint goes far 
■beyond the market forces unleashed in 
'the economy since 1979. It is designed 
'.manly to survive the current mainland 
struggle against bourgeois liberalization 
lot to keep open the way for the return 
oHkiwanto what could be an intriguing 
'sodalist China Inc. that operates sub- 
files separately, practicing free mar- 
ket capitalism and a planned economy. 
“The struggle against bourgeois 
Jberalization does not afreet Hong Kong 
|.l4" says Ji Pengfei, director of the 
Hong Kong and Macao affairs office 
zder the state council. 

He referred to fears that the struggle 
nr Marxist orthodoxy and economic 
nd political liberalization would affect 
k Sino-British joint declaration on 
N Kong, under which that most 
ijWst of cities would function under 
Ws rule after 1997. 

|*Such fears are not called for,” he 
"According to the principle of ‘one 
two systems/ the mainland is 
®|ying out socialism, and Hong Kong, 
Mil . . . 

'The mainland must persist in the 
i 0 principles while Hong Kong 
l^ues to operate according to the 
of capitalism.” 

iteng Xiaoping has explicitly stated: 
Je country, two systems’ is a policy 
JLr? ken adopted by the National 
i*® Qongress. It is law/ ’ 


■ lacuiar wnHuuui>uuiu-iuui<uy , ; . ■ . . • : , r ; 

buildup to drive foteconQtnic7 vv^state^hina. ;,; ^ ; — 

K jnodefoiifc^ i: ; ,Su<^ a strategy proct _ __ r - 1 . . M 

■. ;tte ; terntor«d . following, particularly . 

; i.. and popular well-beirig is bes^ '- « 7 exp&ibii'Of sckMsm Has reach- Third . ^nfeated with 

:• reflet in Deng XiaQPinig’s ■ ' • , a ^ift^ where, It must stop for ! , . ; The Krenuin is c ^ j. 

■ ‘ ^ ; 7 -^ , t^v 8 ystems f v and ronsolidateits posi-7 ji dramatic ^ 77 . 

. : : tidn ttipilittliL ways and rely J^^eed with/. 

‘'-v!'' as its main asset 0 ^ mestic a nd^ 

' This strategy suggeststhat it;' . with 'ffie;cMJlehge bf the ^festi - ; ; ; ; •.•a; radicial change^. . 

"^ Whil^ China S^’to^erhize itsf 5 ^ 7 ;f r.- : ^global strategy- in the 7 

• socialist econbiiw iS&ivears' ‘otV- 7r. Tfie issue of leaa. J s take, , 


. . — ;*«• ium 

J; deputy secretary-general of 
drafting the basic law for 
■«97 Hong Kong, said in February 
cquptry/ two systems' is “by 
3S 8 ®?pedient measure, but a 

Re state polity'* ■■ 

•^Chinese leaders raised the ’ 'one 
syatonw’ ’idea with Thiwan 
^ minds as well. , : . 

DehgXiaoplng sug- 
% British Prime 1 

" Ma^garet^ ^ Thatcher in Sep- 
,l?82 as a \yay to settle the 
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ministrative region and can retain its 
armed forces. 

' ‘The central government will not in- 
terfere with local affairs in Thiwan. 
Taiwan's current socio-economic system 
will remain unchanged, so will its way of 
life and its economic and cultural rela- 
tions with foreign countries.” 

As a model for Thiwan, Hong Kong, as 
a special administrative region after 1997, 
will possess a high degree of autonomy, 
with executive, legislative and indepen- 
dent judicial power, including that of 
financial adjudication. Its capitalist 
system and lifestyle will remain un- 
changed and its current laws basically 
unchanged. 

‘ l Vk do not attempt to influence Hong 
Kong with our socialist ideology,” Lu 
says. “Nor do we think Hong Kong 
should influence the mainland with what 
is capitalist.” 

The mainland and Hong Kong benefit 
each other economically. 

China exports accounted for 29.3 
percent of Hong Kong's total 1986 im- 
ports and fed its trading and industrial 
activity. China imported through the 
free port goods averaging around 
US$4.6 billion the past two years and 
also provides a big market for Hong 
Kong's products. 

‘ ‘Hong Kong has also become China' s 
largest source of foreign currency,” Lu 
says. China exported to or through Hong 
Kong goods worth $7.56 billion, more 
than one-fourth of its total exports. 


, . ' 'The.socialist mainland benefits from 
capitalist Hong Kong, and capitalist 
Hong Kong benefits from the socialist 
mainland/ ’ says Huan Xiang, secretary- 
general of the international affairs 
research center under the state council. 

“Without the low-priced raw mater- 
ials, from the mainland, there would be 
difficulty for continuing prosperity in 
Hong Kong. 

“On the other hand, Hong Kong has 
shown the mainland useful experiences 
in management and administration.” 

For those in Hong Kong fearing the 
end of foreign investments and enter- 
prises in after 1997, Chinese Premier 
Zhao Ziyang reiterated at a March 3 
meeting with John Swire, chairman of 
Britain’s Swire Group: 

“The mainland is welcoming and ab- 
sorbing foreign investment, so how can 
Hong Kong reject it? Its prosperity will 
mainly rely on private enterprises, not 
on the mainland running public-owned 
enterprises there. 

“And private enterprises depend first 
on local Chinese investment, and then 
on international investment.” 

Zhao hoped for large enterprises 
funded with foreign investment to 
develop alongside Chinese-funded 
enterprises in Hong Kong. The larger, 
the more benefit to Hong Kong, Zhao 
said. 

“This is our point of departure for 
deciding that Hong Kong's capitalist 
system will remain unchanged at least 
for 50 years,” he said. 

Lu Ping believes that success of the 
four modernizations and China’s open- 
ing and reform policies, confidence will 
grow in the success of "one country, 
two systems.” 

1 ‘One should judge by facts/ ’ Lq says. 
“And facts will prove that the central 
government’s policy toward Hong Kong 
will be firmly carried out and will be 
successful.”# 


love and socialist zeal 

Marxism Today offers companionship, ideology 
MALE SOCIALIST, 40, likes with cultural topics. It operates a 


Orwell, Camus, French impres- 
sionists, Cindy Lauper and Vic- 
toria Wood, loves children, seeks 
humorous female... 

This lonely hearts advertise- 
ment seems hardly the stuff to 
foreshadow a major international 
trend, but its appearance in the 
British monthly Marxism Tbday 
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wine club for readers. Collets, the 
celebrated London left-wing book- 
shop offers magazine readers 
“the necessary things in life; like 
Soviet-style T-shirts, hip boxer 
shorts, sweat shirts and hats.” 
Another advertising feature is call- 
ed "Left at Play” and is “forac- 
tivity which doesn’t involve pla- 


unusn mommy muTxtam ; ; . 

presaged the Gorbachev liberality cards, party membershjp drives 
.11 TT*i./\n - and religious fervor. . Its lonely 

hearts ads are headlined “Left in , 
Love/ 'and includes personals such 
as the one above and these : . 

"Lively, mid-30s sodalist- '.7 
.. feminist, into pubs, walking, 

.. honesty, would like good time • 
with same, but male.” 


in the Soviet Union.- 
The magazine, which calls itself 
the ‘ ‘theoretical and discussion 
journal of the Communist Party/’ 
was a prize in the struggle won by 
thoseCofiimunists wanting te 

develop a British veiison of Marx- 

reflect Moscow’s line. . obssessed, lows da^sad 
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WHITHER COMMUNISM? 


Technology lag is behind 
Soviet glasnost campaign 

USSR computer systems trail West by 5 to 10 years 


ByAnnaSandor 

in Amsterdam, the Netherlands 


AS PART OF ITS EFFORT to catch the 
West in the technology race, the Soviet 
Union has introduced computer educa- 


Dr. Anna Sandor, a Hungarian-born 
economist, is publisher of the newsletter 
jfttfiHfss Bum Oosteuropa in Amsterdam. 


tion in the ninth class of all its schools. 

But most of the 500,000 computers 
the program requires will have to be im- 
ported from the. West. The dream of 
every school having its own computer is 
far from coming true, despite the Soviet 
plan to eliminate computer illiteracy by 
producing 1.1 million personal com- 
puters, about 4 percent of the US total 
already in use, by the year 2000. 

According to Komomolskaya Pravda, 


one computer exists for every five 
schools in Minsk. The situation in the 
countryside is much worse. 

The gap between Eastern and West- 
ern high technology is too wide already 
and growing fast. Gorbachev cannot do 
without high technology— but at the 
same time he cannot really use it either. 

The three important elements of high 
technology-computers, video and 
satellite television-contradict Soviet 
political isolationism. The Soviets fear 
an electronic postal system; leaders 
dislike computers communicating with 
each other uncontrolled. 

The spread of such technology would 
mean the end of centralization. But 
without widespread use of computers, 
the Soviet economy, already in trouble, 
will lag even further behind. 

The Soviets can build first-class com- 
puter systems but they cannot manage 
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mass production. Altogether the Soviets 
lag behing the West five to ID years, 

depending on the specific area of co^ 
parison, from computer use to the 
speed and reliability of peripherals. 

The Soviet Union started its com- 
puter development program later than 
the United States, partly because Jo- 
seph Stalin posed one of the first great | 
obstacles. The dictator, who died in 
1953, did not realize the importance of j 
computers and considered cybernetics 
a pseudo-science. 

The first ministry for electronics was 
founded in 1965. Now, there are four 
such ministries, three belonging to the 
military. Soviet electronic engineers had 
developed 60 different types of com- 
puters by 1970; only one-third of them 
went into mass production. j 
US sources estimate a Soviet stockof | 
about 100,000 mainframe and mm- 1 
computers, about 10 percent of the US j 
stock. For personal computers (PC), | 
the difference is greater; the first Soviet I 
PC— the AGAT— was marketed in 1981 \ 
The government planned a yearly out- ! 
put of 90,000 PCs by 1990. Production | 
in the mid-1980s was 2,000 per year. ; 

AGAT bears a remarkable resem- ■ 
blance to the US-made Apple Qandhas . 
been nicknamed yabloko, "apple” in' 
Russian. According to US estimates, j 
AGAT production costs are 15 times 
those of the Apple II. There are MO 
PCs in the Soviet Union compared tom 
estimated 25 million in the United SttM 
Micro-electronics has been a 1 ” 
priority item in the SovietUnion. 
out giving precise figures, the canal 
five-year plan through 1990 demapibs 
140 percent boost in production. 

Western computermaker W® 
are queueing up for a foothold ® 
Soviet market. Steve Jobs, a 
Apple Computer, visited Moscow 
end of 1985. However, big business 
hopes have not been rMinM- 
The basic Soviet problemisani* 
quate telephone network w hich 
communication betweencomp" . 

The Central Committee in * 
placed high priority on 
of the telephone 
its 280 million people, tlieSo^* 
has 29 million telephone come* 
the cities, 27 percent « 
telephones; in the county 
seven percent, 

United States, with 239 ml®; 
92.4 percent of all home 

phones and there ate 33. 
phone connections to hou« 
Despite many ^ 

dans, Soviet softwareprodg, 

negligible. Software djjgf 

pends on tv«)£actors-tt® w 

Ltweenthe softie 

user, anda good 
Neither exists in the Son. „,sr, 

The Paris-based Coo' 

mittee (COCOM). V 
members ot ‘b 
Organization 
carefully 

eiktronicliightedmoWj^ 

Uruon, China and *eE^ Sofiet 

controls contribute to .. 

puter deficit. ♦ 
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WHITHER COMMUNISM? 


Eastern Europeans yawn 
over Gorbachev feats 

Reform reaction tepid amid wariness, weariness 


ByAnnaSandor 

in Amsterdam , the Netherlands 

WESTERN NEWSPAPERS are featur- 
aga new serial. The hero’s name is 
Gorbachev. Readers eagerly follow the 
Soviet Communist Party leader's 
newest exploits. Vfestem newspapers 
jffld specialists comment, reflect and 
[piess the consequences of his acts. 

But in Eastern Europe, where Gor- 
chev's initiatives may have the 
heaviest impact outside the Soviet 
Onion, reactions are tepid. 

The Gorbachev reforms are not new 
b Eastern Europe. Poland proposed 
isnilar ideas in the mid-1950s. The 
itole Eastern bloc, including the Soviet 
m under Prime Minister Alexei 
.jin’s 1965 plan, adopted them. 
Czechoslovakia went the furthest. 
Die reform virus spread to politics. 
Jfcal Party First Secretary Alexander 
tek also spoke then of democratiza- 
toas Gorbachev does now— but Soviet 
in Prague ended the Dubcek 

NevertheFess, Hungary’s “New 
fonomic Deal” was introduced almost 
Mediately afterward. Since Hungary 
M not only Moscow but its other 


allies, reforms permitting decentraliza- 
tion and the law of supply and demand 
.were introduced gradually. 

Sometimes Hungary pulled back, 
then continued, but always watched its 
step and watched out for Moscow's 
reaction. Within COMECON, everyone 
complained about the old rigid ways of 
doing business. But everyone knew 
nothing would change as long as Big 
Brother did not tidy up his own affairs. 

In short, the whole Eastern bloc 
waited for Soviet management to 
modernize. The question was: Wbuld 
Moscow opt for the so-called Hungarian 
Way toward a market economy or would 
it follow the strict planning of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic? Until a year 
ago, the Hungarian Way was believed out 
of the question. 


It seems Gorbachev has opted for 
Budapest. That means Hungary can 
carry out reforms without fear. And for 
other Eastern European countries, no 
great courage is needed to follow in 
Hungary's footsteps. But instead of en- 
thusiastic reaction to healthy economic 
reforms, in Eastern Europe, silence 
greets every initiative. 

The Hungarians are not as happy. 
From their experience, they know that 
to announce change and to carry it out 
are two different things. Hungarians are 
unenthusiastic because Moscow’s 
green light has come too late. Hungary 
has accumulated too many social and in- 
frastructural problems. Its citizens are 
too weary from 12- to 14-hour workdays. 
The money and personal resources to 
carry out change are exhausted. 

The same is true for Poland. General 
Jaruzelski announced a reform program 
five years ago but Moscow’s green light 
has no meaning for him. The money is 
not there. 

The German Democratic Republic 
and Czechoslovakia have the money but 
little enthusiasm, for which Moscow 
openly has reproached Prague. They are 
Moscow’s principal trading partners in 
the East. They traditionally are the 
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East’s industrial states. 

But in Prague, Gorbachev’s reforms 
meet cold disapproval and awaken 
memories of a 1968 subjugation that was 
more thorough than Hungary's in 1956 
and Poland’s in 1981. President Gustav 
Husak has opted for a planned economy, 
unchanged for 20 years. 

The GDR has a stable economy and 
reasonable prosperity for two reasons. 
First, all systems work better with Ger- 
mans. Secondly, trade with the German 
Federal Republic confers “silent 
membership” in the European Econo- 
mic Community and provides an extra 
source of income that reduces the 
urgency for East Berlin to change. 

In Romania, the government says 
change is neither necessary nor wanted, 
and Gorbachev’s reforms cannot get on 
the front pages even in Bucharest. Bul- 
garia is the only country where the Gor- 
bachev economic initiatives get big play 
and in-depth comment. In January 
Bulgaria announced its plans for 
economic management reforms as 
drastic as those of the Soviet Union. 

It is difficult to determine if Bulgaria 
is the good pupil doing as the teacher 
orders or really wants to use the oppor- 
tunity given by Big Brother. ♦ 
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WHITHER COMMUNISM? 


Crime and punishment 
exposed in a new light 

Soviet magazine reveals police brutality 


Editor’s Note: the popular weekly Ogon- 
yok has gone from a reactionary Soviet 
journal to a leading voice of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s campaign for glasnost. As an 
example of what the Russian public is 
reading, here are excerpts from a 
February Ogonyok article by Dmitri 
Likhanov exposing— with graphic detail 
considered unprecedented in the Sovtet 
Union— beating and torture in the city of 
Petrozavodsk by police trying to extract a 
confession of theft from a metalworker 
named Velikainen : 

VELIKAINEN HAD just gone on se- 
cond shift when suddenly the foreman 
of the third training area came up to him 
and sternly said, 1 ‘You’ re wanted in the 
department of cadres, Ifelikainen.’ * 

If you're wanted, you gotta go. Right 
away. He went. Two men were waiting 
for him. Tough lads. Interesting. 
They’ re both dressed in civilian clothes. 

“Are you \felikainen?” they said. 

“Sure am” 

' ‘Right then. Ybu come with us. Wfe’re 
from the police.” 

Report— To: The head of the October 


Translated by Brook Horowitz , a British 
Fulbright scholar at the Harvard Russian 
Research Center. 


District Department of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MOIA), Petrozavodsk, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Comrade Strel- 
chenko. 

From: operational staff member Kapa- 
shinov: 

“I hereby report that on 25 July 1985, 
staff member Bogdanov and I fetched 
citizen Velikainen from his workplace 
and took him to the October District 
Department of the MOIA. Bogdanov 
and I conducted a conversation with Vfeli- 
kainen in room 212. By that time, the 
stolen tires had been recovered, \feli- 
kainen would reveal nothing about the 
theft. He repeated only that he was a 
'fool/ A few times, we sent him out in- 
to the corridor to think things over. On 
26 July, Velikainen confessed in writing 
and was arrested.” 





Soviet police, like these dragging a would-be immigrant from 
the US embassy in Moscow, now must work under heavier press scrutiny. 


From testimony later submitted by 
Velikainen: 

1 T was taken to the room on the first 
floor. I sat on a chair with a table on my 
right. Kapashinov and Bogdanov began 
the interrogation. Kapashinov sat behind 
the table, facing me. Bogdanov stayed 
for about 30 minutes and then left. 
Then, two men walked in. 


Concept is as old as Peter the Great 


Glasnost is intellectual catchword 

Just as "democratization/ 1 as the czar’s positon by forging a body of 
word is used in the Soviet Union, middle-of-the-road opinion and 
is a far cry from Western con- relieving some of the tension 
cepts of democracy, another Gor- caused by the supression of ideas, 
bachev catch term, glasnost, or although the policy contributed to 
1 ‘openness/ ’ has a specific mean- the freeing of the serfs in 1861. 
ing inseparable from the Russian Glasnost went both too far and not 
social and political system from far enough. It raised expectations 
which it emerged. for reform that the authorities 

Glasnost derives from the Old would or could not fulfill. 

Church Slavonic root glas mean- Divergent opinions became 
ing voice, speech or publicity, im- irreconcilable. Internal stress 
plying not so much frankness or proved too much and led in 1905 
honesty as pubhc accountability. and 1917 to rupture and revolution. 
It has a distinct legal connotation, Gorbachev’s glasnost not only 

' referring to open court hearings, ■ minors the enlightened bureau- 
tHe opposite of in camera, • crats’ ’ policy, use of the term is a 
. Glasnost has been linked inex- ■ conscious reference to that prece- 
tricably to Russian and Soviet dent and could not fail to be 
‘rulers since Peter the Great ra- recognized as such by the liberal 
tionalized the bureaucracy in the intelligentsia, 
ei^iteenth century, . The word conveys a message of- 

' ;in the nineteenth century, so- compromise, a cease-fire in the 
called “enlightened bureaucrats’ ’ traditional battle between the . ■ 

used glasnost as a weapon against leadership and the intelligentsia, 
bwreapcratic.tyranny/ secrecy and Those seeking complete freedom 
• corruption as. described in Gogol’s of speech and other rights are . 
play The Inspector General. aware of the connotation of limits 

: Glasnost was not designed to • to ensure that they will exercise 
challenge the authority of the caution in pressing their demands, 
autocrat, but to preserve the —By Brook Horowitz 


“I didn’t see who hit me first. I 
immediately fell silent. Kapashinov 
started trying to persuade me to confess 
saying this was no game, that even if I 
didn't say anything, they already knew 
all about me, that it would be easier for 
me if 1 confessed. I said nothing. 

“Then Kapashinov stood up, walked 
behind me and hit me on the head. Then 
seizing my throat, he started to strangle 
me. My tongue began to loll out of my 
mouth, and my eyes were popping out 
of their sockets. 

“Someone told Kapashinov to stop. 
He let me go, sat opposite me again, and 
at that moment, the man in the red shirt 
kicked me in my side. I fell from the 
chair. While I lay on the floor, they stop- 
ped hitting me. Someone said to me, 
‘You're not in pain. Stop pretending/ 

1 ‘I got up and sat on the chair again. 
They said to me, ‘Go and think things 
over/ and led me into the corridor. Then 
they brought me back into the room. 

I received several blows to my head. 
Again they tried to persuade me to con- 
fess to the theft. Then I was once again 
taken into the corridor and then brought 
back into the room. 

“This time there were only two of us 
along with another policeman. He chat- 
ted with rtie in a friendly way. He said 
he had been working on the police force 
for seven years and that if I had really 
committed the crime, my confession 
would be needed not so much for him 
as for myself. The policeman said that 
the minister himself knew about this 


picture Senor Gorbachev 
on Latin American tour 

I 

i if pope can do it, why not Soviet leader? 


' ‘I replied that that was a useful piece 
of information arid laughed. Thereupon, 
I was dealt a series of blows from behind 
and from the side. My eyebrow was cut 
arid bled . Kapashinov handed me a rag 
and sa}d, ‘Wipe yourself/ 1 spent the 
whole evening and night in the district 


department. The next day they took 
me back to the same room. They beat 
me again. At about 6 p.m., 1 grew 
tired and decided to confess to the 
crime. 

I requested a piece of paper and a 
pen. After that, Kalishinov took me to 
solitary confinement. On the morning of 
27 July, a policeman called me out of my 
cell and asked me whether I had com- 
mitted another robbery. I answered that 

I had done nothing else. 

“Think it over,” he said, “or else the 
lads are waiting for you upstairs. 

On 29 July, Host conscousness in tne 
washroom. 

The writer reported Veliiwimnundemit 
surgery for internal bleeding, a 
injury and a broken spleen. 
was given a three-year suspenm , 
tencefor his part in the beatif The m 
minister and other high official s 
dismissed. The writer concludes. 

Wasn’t the issue that those who 
perpetrated these crimes, wrapp 
safely in their greatcoats, felt above 
law, as though their greatcoats hafl w*** 
reinforced? ...... ^ 

What would have happened J 
curator had not investigated this 
The policeman would have been 
the hook, maybe even promoted- 1? I 
would have continued to act as 
they ere exempt from toe 
justice. This has already 
our history and forget it, we m \ 

The rule of law must take first 
Many policemen, ***** # 


mously, have earned deco« 

medals. We remember them w 

gratitude. But let us not ^ 

much we might like to do so, atSi 

huddling in their reinforced 
throw a dark show on the tepu 
of the rest.# 


By Andrew McLeod 

! in Buenos Aires, Argentina 


PICTURE THIS: Soviet Secretary- 
General Mikhail Gorbachev on tour as 
the first Soviet leader to visit Latin 
.America. 

' The prospect was raised by Athos 
Fava, founder and secretary-general of 
the Argentine Communist Party, when 
lie met Gorbachev in Moscow March 3. 
“We told him Latin America is effec- 
tively closed to Fidel Castro/ ’ Fava said 
in Moscow. “But the pope makes ex- 
tensive tours, and there are countless 
visits by delegations by bourgeois states. 
Hie Yankees walk around as though 
they are at home / 1 

Fava says Gorbachev is keen to visit 
, aid even has an invitation from the 
- Argentine government. 

"We were told when we were in 
Moscow that it would be very healthy, 
rith a view toward promoting world 
peace, if he visited this country,” Fava 
aid during an interview. “But he has no 
plans to make a visit. The Politburo is 
merely studying the possibility.” 

Fava’s visit to the Soviet Union coin- 
tided with a shift not only in the Soviet 
Union, but with changes within the 
Argentine party as well. He insisted 
deywere unconnected. 

While he expects Gorbachev’s 
reforms to strengthen the socialist 
movement around the world, “the 
'tatine Communist Rarty is a product 
“Argentine society,” said Fava, who 
winded the party in 1945 at the age of 
Sand became its chief four years ago. 
ft is completely independent. We 
.no intention of allowing anyone to 
? ® *Wce, nor do we give others ad- 
J 6, n° °ne can dictate the methods to 
-used in the revolutionary process of 
country. 

Wb do, of course, exchange points of 
5 ^ Problem of dependence, 

. ™ e bourgeoisie is always harping 
■ 8 their problem, not one of com- 
: ? s . ra * They say that the Communist 
( u? 18 a subsidiary, but what has real- 
over the past 20 years or so 
mterMtionalization of the Com- 
Tj 81 It is the multinationals 
operate subsidiaries, ex- 
countries all around the world.” 
Itato ^ ntine Communist Party con- 
I™ brought about its own shift in 

^P^cting past political errors 
itaL-J - rance °* former military 
w hat party spokesmen said 
i n an effort to bring about peace- 


The party now takes a tougher stance 
on such issues as favoring a moratorium 
on the repayment of Argentina’s foreign 
debt and on pushing for agrarian reform. 
Fava said Gorbachev had repeated his 
fears that unless the debt problem is 
liquidated, no major social upheavals 
could occur on the continent. 



to the United States, in the 1970s. The 
aim now is to recover that lost ground 
with the active participation of Soviet 
youth. There is greater access now to 
books, films and newspapers. News- 
paper circulation, as a result of the 
reforms, has increased. 

‘ ‘ However, it must be understood that 
there are certain sectors that are op- 
posed to all this. This is because the re- 
forms are so far-reaching they are affect- 
ing the interests of the conservatives/ ’ 

Fava said the party saw the release of 
prisoners in the Soviet Union as a 
“positive step, the first of many.” 

But that did not mean acceptance at 
home of the punto final (full stop) law, 
which in February effectively ended the 
presentation of charges against military 
officers involved in human rights viola- 
tions in the so-called 1 'dirty war’ ’ against 
left-wing terrorism in the 1970s. 

During the strife, 110 party members, 
including several from the Central Com- 
mittee, disappeared. Party officials say 
5,000 members, most of them tortured, 
went through concentration camps. 
Twenty-two were murdered before 
the extreme rightist Argentine Anti- 


ias^i?^ 0d baa covered Argentine 
British, Canadian and US pub- 

sittce 1969. 


Communist Alliance’s 1976 coup toppl- 
ing the government of Maria Estela 
Martinez de Peron. 

When the party failed to take a strong 
official stance against the military 
regime, it lost face with the public. 

Now, strong opposition to the punto 
final law has become a plank in the new 
party platform. 

“We think punto final is a disguised 
amnesty, the government’s attitude will 
not strengthen democracy in this coun- 
try,” said Fava. “On the contrary, the 
military will be strengthened. Com- 
placency will not encourage them to 
respect the constitution. 

“But the government did this for the 
following reason: the economic situation 
here is worsening each day, the debt is 
growing and so has the balance of 
payments deficit, so we need more 
credit. But as the loans cannot be paid 
back, we capitalize the debt, handing 
over our oil, our gas, handing over the 
state companies, the people will not ac- 
cept that, so the government will even- 
tually need the military to carry out its 
economic plan. That is why the govern- 
ment introduced the full stop law/'# 


Moscow's stamp of legitimacy 

Breakaway Reds applaud reform 


The 59,000 member Communist Par- 
ty has joined what party officials 
describe as “an instrument for revolu- 
tion,” a front for national and social 
liberation. Other groups in the move- 
ment include the Peronist Youth, 26 de 
Julio and ML-17 factions, as well as the 
MAS (Movement Toward Argentine 
Socialism). 

Wliile it would take time for the effects 
of perestroika (reconstruction) to reach 
Argentina, Fava said socialism would be 
given a shot in the arm in Europe. 

“Some Euro-socialist countries be- 
came committed to the Wfest, techno- 
logically speaking,” he said, “because 
the Soviet Union could not provide them 
with what they needed. The Soviet 
Union will very shortly be in a position 
to help these countries.” 

The Argentine party chief tempered 
his enthusiasm about Gorbachev’s 
reforms with a warning that transform- 
ing Soviet society would not be easy. 

"The problem is how to change the 
mentality of all the Soviet people,” he 
said. “How can perestroika change the 
way of thinking, the way of working. This 
must be done in order to make way for 
Soviet youth who stand to benefit most 
from the reforms. 

"There is, fortunately, massive sup- 
port from the people for these reforms. 
The Soviet Union began to lose ground 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s drive to 
"democratize” Soviet society has 
created a paradox among the 
nearly one million members of 
the divided Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union’s largest Asian 
ally— India. The Communist Party 
of India-Marxist (CPI-M), which 
broke away 20 years ago from 
Moscow following Nikita 
Khrushchev’s attempts at de- 
Stalinization, has welcomed the 
campaign much more warmly 
than CPI-Moscow (CPD loyalists. 

“Wfe have no reservations at all 
in this,” M. Basavapunnaiah, a 
CPI-M Politboro member, says of 
the Gorbachev initiatives. "V\fe 
are giving wide publicity to the 
Soviet reforms.” 

The Moscow branch of the par- 
ty has distanced itself to the ex- 
tent that M. Faruqi, one of its sec- 
retaries, says, ‘ ‘the CPI supports 
measures that are being taken 
with reference to democratization 
and reorganization of the 
economy. But it is for the Soviet 
leadership to decide how to do it.” 

The CPI supported de-Stalini- 
zation in 1964, while the Marxists 
believed the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party which 
espoused it was really anti- 
revolutionary. The Marxists never 
quite believed in immediately ■ 
starting revolution in the coun- 
tryside, but they moved closer to 
the Chinese Communist line. 

Ever since, CPI-Marxists have 
outshone the mother party. They 
occasionally became part of the 
ruling coalition in Kerala state and 
are the dominant political force in 
the government of West Bengal 


and its celebrated and berated 
capital, Calcutta. More highly 
concentrated than their rivals in 
the southern states and the Pun- 
jab, the CPI-Marxists claim 
350,000 members to the CPI’s 
claim of about 500,000. 

The Marxists also claim their 
political successes have given 
them a stamp of legitimacy, even 
from the Soviet party, that their 
rivals do not possess. The Soviet 
reforms are seen as evidence of 
correction in Soviet society, im- 
plying that under Gorbachev, the 
CPI will not be treated, as in the 
past, as the only Communist Par- 
ty in India. 

Basavapunnaiah and his fellow 
Politboro member, Harishan 
Singh Suijeet, attended the 
Soviet party’s 27th Congress last 
year. Gorbachev met them and 
E.M.S. Mamboodiripad, the 
Marxist secretary general, during 
his visit to India in December. 

“During the past 22 years, dif- 
ferent world parties have come to 
realize that the CPI-M is one of 
the foremost left forces in the life 
of tire nation,” Basavapunnaiah 
explained. “As this awareness 
grows, relations with other 
brother parties get fratemaiized 
and proper, party-to-party rela- 
tions are established.” 

As for the loyalists, Faruqi re- 
marks that if Soviet leaders during 
the process of reform “find some 
mistakes have been committed, 
they are strong enough to correct 
them. We wish them well/ * 

—By Arun Chacko, associate 
editor for South Asia. 
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vorker turnover was 70 percent 

^iment decided to provide sev- 
i i gial hundred employees with one daily 
|i I all-they-could-eat, high-protein, hot 
meal of vegetables, soy protein, meat 
and soy milk. The results were astonish- 
ing. Sickness almost vanished. In 18 
months, workers gained an average of 30 
j pounds each. Absenteeism dropped 
'to one half of one percent. Tlimover 
I dropped to three percent. Production 
' tripled. 

j Wfe can learn from Chinese eating 
1 habits. Vfe tend to think China is ill-fed 
because of the small amount of money 
the Chinese have to spend on food. On 
, ; dose examination, we find they are very 


By Dwayne Andreas 

in Decatur, USA 


THE LATE Egyptian president, Abdul ! f 
Gamal Nasser, once told me that the US j j 
aid that did the most good for his coun- j J 
try was the lowest in cost— donations of f 
food and food technology that enabled ' j 
him to carry out a daily hotlunch pro - 1 j 
gram for school children. | 
He said the food was . 
an incentive for parents 
to send their children to 
school, and the pro- 1 
grams success had en- ■ 
couraged him to plan 800 • 
more schools. He also , 

said getting the children ; 

into school not only j 
helped Egypt’s literacy . 

program, it provided the 
opportunity to vaccinate 
pupils and to teach moth- , 
ere about birth control, i 
His example was one « ■ 
many illustrating the impact | 
of food whereit is badly ( 
needed. 

But in a world where an , 
estimated 500 million people , 

are doomed to star^on^; 

and .note than twoHfa*. 
dobilitated frommatauj^m; 
why is not more being 
Feeding a nutfltiondl j*: 

quate diet to the ; 

is an achievable chaj®0 
within current budff 
Compared to natl0I “? tta $st 

expenditures that cost the 

one trillion US 
the world's hungry 

_ cost effective way to meres 5 , 

likelihood of political sta b m- rfe 
To provide one 

diet of blended foods 

tional guidelines would run , 
US$50 amd $100 a year. ^ 

The money is also a 


Compared to national 
security expenditures that 
1 cost the West one trillion 
US dollars, feeding the 
world’s hungry is the most 
cost effective way to 
increase the likelihood of 
political stability. 

well fed. 

; At 5 o’clock in the morning in Peking, 
[watched long lines of people at 
bakeries carrying pitchers or buckets for 
a morning supply of hot soy milk. 

For 2000 years, the Chinese have got- 
ten their protein requirement by making 
dozens of foods out of soy protein. Mil- 
lions of tons of soy milk come from the 
| protein and vegetable oil in soybeans. 

In one serving of that soy milk is one 
day's protein requirement— at a cost of 
50.03. It is the equivalent or more of 
■cow’s milk. 

Protein from soy costs the Chinese 
less than $0.20 a pound. Westerners 
^k their protein requirements from 
"teat, which on a dry basis— it is 80 
Percent water— costs more like $5 a 
pound. 

If the one billion Chinese sought the 
same protein from meat, the cost of 
keeping several hundred million ani- 
^ would devastate their economy and 
reduce protein supply. 

Jhe Vfest uses up to 21 pounds of pro- 
fcm for animal feed to obtain a pound of 
Pjotein in the form of meat. Five percent 
tithe protein fed to cattle is returned for 
■? man consumption as meat. Ninety- 
J^percent ls s P ent keeping animals 

That inefficient production, plus the 
.®tPense of refrigerating and handling 
^creases the protein cost more 
an tenfold. But in the West, we like 
and can afford it. 


of the 5 1 American 


BSgsS 

teeism averaged 3 P 

Dwayne Andreas is chief a 
Archer Daniels Midlan 

multinational commodities exp* 


f Americans make up only 6 percent 

S e world’s population but they ac- 
1 * or 30 percent of its total meat 
gumption, five times the world’s 
15 times the average meat 
;j people in East Asia. American 
asS USe more soybeans and grains 
coimty .^ lan fencers in any other 

Jndia is home to one _third of the 


kriH 1 t uome t0 one-third ot the 
I nv s hungry and malnourished. Two 


hundred million people, mostly children, 
are malnourished. India's leading nutri- 
tionist, C. Gopalon, from the India 
Council of Medical Research, New 
Delhi, warned in 1983 that of the 23 
million Indian newborns that year, three 
million would die in their first year, a 
million before they completed childhood, 
nine million would become adults with 
serious physical and mental impairment 
and seven million would suffer milder 
malnutrition. All but three million would 
survive unimpaired. 

All this in a country that has achiev- 
ed self-sufficiency in wheat and rice. Se- 
vere malnourishment still exists primari- 
ly because of a lack of an adequate bal- 
ance of protein and calories, accord- 
ing to the Warld Bank. 

In Calcutta, Mother Theresa's people 
gather local vegetables and grains to 
stew in a large kettle with pieces of soy 
protein that taste and chew like meat. 
The physical response to this diet by the 
poor she feeds has been dramatic. 
Energy has replaced listlessness, and 
people have developed an increased 
resistence to colds, infections and 
disease. 

Because of our luxurious diets in the 
West, we tend to overestimate the cost 
of feeding the world's hungry. But the 
US Food for Peace program has demon- 
strated for 30 years an effective concept. 
Flour, grits, meal from surplus wheat 
and corn, vegetable oils and protein 
flours from surplus oilseeds blend 
successfully into nutritional foods 
distributed under Food for Peace. They 
require no refrigeration and keep 
indefinately without loss of nutritional 
value. By using surplus grains and oil- 
seeds from the United States and 
the European community, we can pro- 
duce enough nutritious foods to sharp- 
ly reduce hunger at a very reasonable 
cost. 

The European Economic Communi- 
ty spends $4 billion a year to store 
surplus. The United States spends 
more. Surplus that is costly, market 
disruptive and politically destabilizing 
should be used to provide the nutri- 
tion that half a billion people need 
desperately. 

Food for Peace put South Korea back 
on its feet in a classic example of how 
food aid promotes social and eco- 
nomic development while building 
markets for US farm products. From 
1956 to 1981, when the program ended, 
South Korea received food aid worth 
$1.6 billion. 

When the first aid arrived, the econ- 
omy was in a shambles. Per capita 
income was about $100 and exports 
were $20 million annually. In modem 
South Korea, per capita income has 
risen to more than $1,600, with exports 
running over $18 billion a year. US 
farmers earn about $1.5 billion a year 
from commercial agricultural exports to 
South Korea. 

i The US government should launch a 
i new worldwide campaign to end hunger 
: and invite other surplus producing coun- 
tries to share in it. 

. Even without the tremendous huma- 

l nitarian benefits, the program td feed 


End chaos, make grain treaty 

Major players urged to join international agreement 


In a conversation with W)rld- 
Paper, Dwayne Andreas proposes, 
as a corollary to his article on 
feeding the world's hungry, that it 
is time major world grain export- 
ers end the intrusion of domestic 
and international politics into the 
business of providing food for the 
world and reach an accord on 
world trade: 

“Agricultural trade over the last 
25 years has become so global 
that no country any longer is in 
charge of its own destiny. 
Agricultural programs are run by 
big governments, not farmers. 
Farmers do not compete with 
other farmers. Wirkers do not 
compete with other workers. The 
farmers and the workers are com- 
peting with governments. Natural- 
ly it follows that there will have to 
be an international understanding 
to bring order out of chaos. 

“It certainly would not be a 
cartel because that has been pro- 
ven many times over history to be 
impossible to handle and police. It 
could take the form, for example, 
of a meeting between the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and 
the United States because we are 
the two most important culprits 
and if we could agree to some 
constructive efforts toward long- 
term solutions to the global pro- 
blem of getting food to where it 
needs to be consumed, we could 
then invite the other players who 
produce surpluses, like Australia, 
Brazil, Canada and Argentina to 
join with us in this effort. 

“The United States has shrunk 
away from international commodi- 
ty agreements, but the time has 
come that if you stay out you will 
get into economic and political 
trouble. You cannot manage your 
own affairs any longer as though 
you were living in an isolated spot 
in this world. 

“flfe are all committing the 
same sin. We are stimulating pro- 
duction and it is uneconomic and 
not in the interest of this planet 
for the long pull. Half the topsoil 
in the United States is gone and it 
is not in the interest of the 
population of this world to have 
the richer countries use up their 
topsoil producing grain that is not 
needed and then living with the 
resulting problems. 

“So the first thing that the 
United States and the EEC need 
to do is to agree to cease and 


desist from programs which 
stimulate uneconomic production. 
We can do that very easily and 
with political success, which is of 
course vital, by simply adopting 
matching soil conservation pro- 
grams, which we both drastically 
need. We need to plant a trillion 
trees in this country and a trillion 
or more in the EEC to stop the 
erosion of soil and to hold up 
water. 

“All sorts of economic gimicks 
make it impossible for many 
countries to buy or even produce 
their own food. Internationally we 
would pool our resources into 
simple, very low-cost forms of 
food to go to the nations that are 
very, very hungry. 

“You will eventually develop 
enormous agricultural resources 
in almost all those countries. The 
amount that we will have to pro- 
vide them will be relatively small 
in relation to the total, but it will 
be the catalyst, will get them 
started. There is no question that 
they will become producers. 

“That can be done. It is better 
and cheaper to do that with 
surpluses than to store them, pay 
storage and interest and let them 
rot and to pay our farmers to be 
idle. If we had a broad-based con- 
sumption program worldwide 
there would be a chance for free 
enterprise and human rights to 
thrive. Given the choice between 
hunger and freedom, freedom will 
always loose out. That is what is 
happening. Totalitarian govern- 
ments are based on hunger— not 
on weapons, not on military 
activity— on hunger. 

"If people are weak and they 
begin to realize that they have 
nothing and the rest of us have 
full bellies, we are going to have 
political trouble like you cannot 
believe. And I think we would be 
very smart to head it off while we 
can afford to. 

‘ 'We would solve not only the 
economic, problem but the 
political problem of the world and 
it would be the best way to arrest 
totalitarianism. The Western 
world is spending a trillion dollar's 
a year on armaments to stop 
totalitarianism. A tiny fraction of 
that— less then five percent— 
would put a bowl of oatmeal or 
cream of wheat or commeal and 
some good soy protein, the 
equivalent of meat and milk, in 
every stomach in the world." 


the world’s hungry makes fiscal sense 
from the standpoint of reducing long- 
term outlays for national defense and 
security by improving international 
stability. 

It makes sense for our free enterprise 
system. If our society is to continue 


to grow, it must show it is capable 
of overcoming complex global social 
and economic problems. The age-old 
scourge of world hunger and malnu- 
trition represents a challenge that 
must receive our very best efforts in 
order to succeed.# 
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Aussie anger over wheat 
strains US relationship 


Farm leader warns of no bases for Yanks 


By Lee C/ytmull 

in Canberra, Australia 


IAN McLACHLAN, president of the 
powerful 170,000-member National 
Farmers Federation, was angry enough 
to suggest that Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke's government reappraise its 
defense arrangements with the United 
States and consider removing major US 
intelligence-gathering stations from 
Australia. 

That is bold talk in a country that 
takes pride in the fact that only Austral- 
ians, of all US allies, fought alongside the 
United States in its four conflicts from 
\%>rld War I to the Vietnam War. 

But McLachlan’s anger is a good ex- 
ample of the passion generated when 
politics and grain mix. 

No government authorities have been 


Lee Catmiili has covered economic news 
from Canberra for AP-Dow Jones and CCH 
Australia. 


as extreme as McLachlan, who has not 
served in the armed forces. But officials 
have suggested that an Australia with 
reduced wheat export income may not 
have the cash to buy US defense equip- 
ment. The export wheat trade is worth 
about US$2.2 billion to Australia. 

The Australian mood was served 
splendidly in March by the visit of 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
of the Soviet Union, an important 
customer for any wheat exporting coun- 
try. The Soviets purchased 3.17 million 
tons of Australian wheat— about a fifth 
of the nation’s entire export crop of 15.96 
million tons— in 1985-86, up from 1.7 
million tons the year before. 

Government officials have pointed out 
that the Soviet media has suggested the 
usually carefully coordinated US and 
Australian foreign policies are diverging 
because of the economic impact of 
Washington’s agricultural policy. 

Australian wheat farmers are hurting. 
They blame the United States and the 
European Economic Community for 


As stocks rise, prices dive 


In past five years, growing world wheat surplus has sent 
producers ’ prices crashing through floor 
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their pain. 

Under the US Food Security Act of 
1985, the United States has used “ex- 
port enhancement’ ’ subsidies to try to 
broaden its share of the world market in 
wheat and rice, provoking farmers’ 
anger over the its role in driving down 
world prices from the Argentine pampas 
to the paddies of Thailand. 

John Kerin, minister of primary in- 
dustry in Hawke's government, blames 
a collapse in world prices for wheat, 
barley and rice to what he calls 1 1 the cor- 
ruption of world markets” because of 
heavy subsidizing of exports by the 
United States and the EEC. 

With wheat farmers angered over the 
drop in returns from A$183 per ton in 
1984-85 to A$I44— less than US$100- 
this season, Kerin said the bad news 
was that the Soviet Union bought wheat 
in February from the EEC at $75. He 
said the export subsidy, or the restitu- 
tion as the EEC calls it, was $168 a ton. 

“The EEC probably paid farmers 
$200 to $300 to grow the stuff in the first 
place,” he said. 

As a result of a good harvest at home 
and the, low prices it received from 
i the EEC, the Soviet Union has turned 
its back on US wheat, despite its long- 
term agreement with the United States 
to buy at least 8.5 million metric tons 
of grain and soybeans annually. Not 
even an offer of a subsidy up to $15 a 
ton— which provoked howls of protest 
from competing wheat suppliers, in- 
cluding Australia— was enough to 
stimulate Soviet purchases. Two years 
ago, the Soviets bought $2 .7 billion in US 
grain, y 

. With a growing need to sell the wheat 
the Soviets may spurn, Australian of- 
ficials say the United States has offered 
to sell the grain for as much as A$45 
under worlcl, prices ^traditional Austral- 
ian^ markets in Chiri&and in such Middle 
East Countries as the Yemen Arab 
Republic. Australia shipped 3.2 million 
tons of wheat to China and more than, 
five million tons to .the Middle East 
in 1985-86. ■ ! ■ -.V'-Vi. 

The ^statfens fear befog burned by 
^ Mfod State^'Vas happened with 
fotdther cotombdifyi' siigar. The United 
• metric tons 

; ^ of tbChina this 
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1‘Black ship’ watershed 
looms for Japanese rice 

Import demands to test power of growers lobby 


By Masanori Tabata 

in 7 bkyo, Japan 


year and sold it at 26 percent below the 
world price. The deal represented a $40 
million loss for the US government, 
which claimed the deal was the best it 
could manage for the surplus stock it 
was required to sell before the end of 
1986. Australia, which sold 490,000 
metric tons of sugar to China in 1985, 
protested to the United States. 

The Australian Wheat Board has vow- 
ed to meet the new market prices to 
dispose of the 15-million-ton 1986-87 
wheat crop. Since it cannot match USor 
EEC subsidies, the Australian farmers 
will bear the loss. 

Treasurer Paul Keating already has 
told Australians they will have to accept 
a lower living standard. 

Falling commodity prices have been 
blamed for everything from a 35 per- 
cent drop in the value of the Australian 
dollar, 18.5 percent interest rates, the 
tripling of the net external debt in tm 
years, the evaporation of an 
million merchandise trade balance time 
years ago into a A$3.4 billion deficit® 
year and farmer bankruptcies to a 
reported 34 percent increase in fanner 
suicides. 

With the Australian government* 
claiming 1 ‘world agriculture has notbeej 
in a worse position since the u 
Depression," the Hawke govern^ 
has embarked on an international 
paign to seek a truce in the subs i y 
between the United States and 
by reminding both of the effect it h 
on other trading countries. ,, 

In a keynote address at th 
economic forum at Davos, 
early this year, Hawke unveiled ■ I 
point proposal to seek ® J 

agricultural trade reformat^ 

nation Western economic summu 
Venice next month. 

He seeks a subsidy freeze.^ | 

by a cut in internally i 

and' quarantining surplus sto * ^ 

duce fears of the flooding o 

market, then negotiation fo r ^ 

finpi motive behind his p 


/'THIS MAY PROVE to be yet another 
Invasion by black ships,’ ’ quipped a con- 
jservative member of Diet. "Who 

Iknows?” 

i The Liberal Democratic Party 
member, unwilling to be identified, 
Preferred to a symbol of one of the great 
turning points in Japanese history. 

The “black ships” were the steam- 
fa, iron-clad US frigates that Com- 
modore Matthew C. Perry sailed into 
harbor in 1853 on his mission to 
end Japan’s 300 years of seclusion. 

1 On the surface, the occasion provok- 
ing the remark seemed hardly as japan 
'slaking. The US Rice Miller’s Associa- 
ifaihad filed a complaint with US TVade 
Representative Clayton Yeutter last 
, September seeking retaliatory mea- 
sures against Japan’s restrictions that 
virtually proibit rice imports. 

The United States managed to export 
ft tons of rice to Japan in 1986; 
somewhat better than Paidstan’s export 
of one ton. . 

i The LDP member was speculating 
‘kt to complaint, eventually denied by 
jitter, would bring down one of the 
»st sancrosanct pillars of Japanese 
Plica] society— the four-decade-old 
Staple Food Control System which 

gensibly, guarantees rice self-suf- 
.toency. . 

: policy seems to work. The Japa- 

j^umed 10,938,000 tons of rice 
,JS85 and the nation’s farmers grew 
.teutons of it. . 

'JJe system also protects Japan’s 
WWy : nurtured rice growing culture. 

1 5 a vivid illustration of the close rela- 
^hjp between grain and politics in the 
^ its impact on Japanese do- 
^uc and international policy. ' 

Ajtje US rice growers complained, 
Japanese domestic rice price is kept 
th *n 10 times the international 
^generous government subsidies 
glowers under the Staple Food 
Uwof 1942. The price in Japan; 
intones as high as the US price.. 
iff 16 ? 6 GQ tisumers spend between 
(USS26-36) for 10 
The averagehousehold (3.69 
»purchased l50.96 kg at a cost 
«yea($4 8 5)a c c°tdi n g to 1986 


The legislation has become a political 
sacred cow, primarily because farmers 
have become the mainstay of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

Their lobby’s extremely powerful 
' ‘rice growers' offensive” last summer 
thwarted reform-minded Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone's plans to cut the so- 
called producer rice price by 6.6 per- 
cent. The government instead froze the 
price— a humiliating reversal for 


Nakasone. 

The farmers’ legislative clout is re- 
flected in the disproportionate power of 
the rural vote. If an urban politician 
needs 438,000 votes to guarantee a Diet 
seat, a rural politician needs only 
100,000 votes. 

Considering the situation unfair to 
taxpayers and consumers, the Ibkyo- 
based newspaper Sankei Shimbun has 
launched an extensive campaign against 
the Staple Food Control System. 

Rice politics makes the dispute with 
the United States over tight regulation 
of rice imports a potentially critical issue 
in a troubled government already con- 
cerned with anti-Japanese protectionism 
abroad. 

An informed source close to Japan's 
agricultural industry noted the Japanese 
government— and business circles— 
1 ‘are susceptible to pressures from for- 


eign countries.” US Agriculture Sec- 
retary Richard E. Lyng has said a com- 
plete opening of Japan’s rice market was 
highly unlikely, but he would ' ‘urge that 
(the Japanese) consider sharing their 
rice market.” 

Foreign Minister Ihdashi Kuranari 
told Yeutter that decontrol was next to 
impossible because of the “political 
reality in Japan and the fact that rice has 
been the primary staple food for the 
Japanese for centuries.” 

Japan does import foreign rice, buy- 
ing in 1986 a total of 6,296 tons, 6,026 
from Thailand, 233 from China, those 36 
tons from the United States and that one 
ton from Pakistan, 

By law, these far less expensive im- 
ports are labeled "industrial” and 
limited for use in making shochu (distill- 
ed sake), miso (grain paste used in 
soups) and sembei (crackers). ♦ 


One motive behind his Pf®*? ^ 
Hawke’s standing in domes^ P ^ 

Many believe the ex ? ent f acCO rd nrif 
successful in promoting tne ^ 

determine whether his w ^ 

«n L..— 4-/X rvOWP.L in c,w „ 


>? s ^ rn 'P ent controlling ai! 
^fibutt6 n , one 60-kg bale of rice 
BilZ? warmers 33.OQ0 yen ($220), 
5124 to th e . toner, • • ...• 


mentwffl return to po^rm g8S j 


^n3 ab Jf, i ^^» rforthe ' 
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The Way you write and the 
pen you choose both $ay 
a lotaboutyou, A Sheaffer 
says it with style. 
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Author speaks: Nicaragua would not leave me 
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I he first in an occasional 
series in which authors 
discuss their new work , 
Salman Rushdie, a Bom- 
bay-bom writer who mi- 
grated with his family to 
Pakistan and now lives in Great Britain, I 
s peaks of The jaguar Smile. With its non- 
fiction account of his visit in July 1986 to 
Nicaragua, his latest book represents a 
departure from his fanciful novels, 
Shame and Midnight's Children, respec- 
tively about Pakistani politics and the cir- 
cumstances around the independence of 
India and Pakistan. 

“I NEVER WENT to Nicaragua with 
the intention of writing a book. It emerg- 
ed as a book simply because when I got 
back, the subject would not leave me 
alone until I wrote it out of my system. 

“It was an obsession that wrote itself 
into a book. Part of the obsession was 
that it was impossible to make a simple 
statement about Nicaragua. Every time 
I wished to make a statement of sup- 
port, immediately I felt obliged to back 
off and make a number of caveats. 
Because there was that complexity 
about the place, I found myself unable to 
write a light, short journalistic piece 
because the simplification involved in 


THE JAGUAR SMILE, by 
Salmon Rushdie. Elizabeth 
Sifton Books. Viking, New 
York, USA. 171 pp., US$12.95. 

By Janet Davis Castro 
in Boston, USA 

Salmon Rushdie's book, The 
Jaguar Smile, is a luke-warm 
treatment of a much-abused 
topic: What I learned in a few, 
short weeks in Nicaragua. 

Countless journalists have gone 
to revolutionary Nicaragua to 
“see what it’s all about.” The 
end result is usually (and this is 
no exception) another flat view of 
an extremely complex situation. 

Rushdie's three-week whirl- 
wind tour in July 1986 took him 
from coast to coast, to cities and 
small towns. He spoke to all kinds 
of people— commoners as well as 
leaders— and he tries to tell all 
their stories. In fact, he often 

that was precisely the reason that I 
found such pieces had not prepared me 
for what I experienced there. 

‘ ‘Nicaragua really caught me unpre- 
pared. The intensity of it. People said to 


seems to be recording them for 
himself in a kind of journal. I felt 
more like an intruder than a 
reader for whom the book was 
intended. He fails to take the 
reader with him (as does Joan 
Didion in Salvador and Margaret 
Randall in Satulino’s Daughters ) I 
could never quite forget that I was 
sitting in my living room chair. 

For a writer of Rushdie's ex- 
perience, the work is disappoint- 
ing. There are few insightful 
commentaries and fewer original 
approaches to difficult issues. 

The writer himself says he did 
not go to Nicaragua “as a blank 
slate” but, even for all his 
preparation, the book is run-of- 
the-mill. Perhaps, had he focused 
on one or two themes rather than 
trying to give the once-over to 
everything from land reform to 
liberation theology, he might have 
contributed to the sparse body of 
good writing on Central America. 


Well... may be next trip. 

The best part was the epilogue, 
the author's chance conversation' 
with a Nicaraguan woman return- 
ing to her middle-class life in Eng- 
land. In response to a question on 
whether the Sandinista govern- 
ment should try and make peace 
with the Americans, she fast cor- 
rects his misuse of the word 
1 ‘Americans.’ ’ “But we are Amer- 
icans, not just them," she says. 

She then adds: ' 'No, they can’t 
give in. The war must go on. The 
revolution exists. It has to exist, or 
there’s no hope." 

That statement captures the 
heart and soul of Nicaragua. 
Whether we like it or not, revo- 
lution is the hope of the poor in 
Central America— they feel they 
have nothing left to lose. 

Janet Davis Castro has traveled exten- 
sively in Central America and works with 
Salvadoran refugees in Boston. 
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me it was a moving place. But I certainly 
had not expected that the intensity of 
the experience would be so great. My 
position in going to Nicaragua was in op- 
position to the United States interven- 
tion. I do not accept America’s claim to 
be the world’s policeman. Anywhere. 
That in itself would not have made me 
support and feel warmly toward the San- 
dinistas. In a way, it worried me. I felt 
rather unnerved that I might find that 
these were not people that I could feel 
comfortable being in the same camp as. 

I had the sense that an injustice was be- 
ing done to Nicaragua and it was impor- 
tant to find about it. 

1 ‘The effect the experience had on me 
as a writer was to produce this book. I 
do not feel that I would ever write fiction 
set in or around Central America. It is 
not my patch. I do not have the depth of 
cultural knowledge, to begin to write fic- 
I tion about it. 

‘ ‘The last two books I have done have 
had a predominantly historical project in- 
volved. I do not redly feel I am going 
to always have to do that. If this book has 
offered me anything, it is the possibili- 
ty of separating those projects so that I 
might be able to write books that have 
nothing to do with history. If I ever need 
to meddle in public affairs, there may be 
another-way of doing it. 

.“History is a fascinating subject, but 
it is hot the only subject of literature. I 
am Quite interested in moving on to 
others. For example, the book that I am 
writing now has essentially to do with 
the theme of migration, which, come to 
think of it, is also a historical theme. It 
is the great historical event of the twen- 
tieth century. 

: i ‘ ‘It creates an entirely new definition 
of self, entirely new ways of being when 
one is dislocated from ohe’s language, 
one’s traditions end one's roots. I feel 


this is my own life. I am myself a migrant 
from India and Pakistan. It is what I am. 
Some days, it is easier than others. But 
it is also increasingly my subject. 
Although India and Pakistan will always 
remain to me absolutely central to ity 
imaginative landscape, I can see them | 
not always being at the center ofwhatl J 
write. More and more I am examining 
these kinds of themes rather than the 
specific political themes of the last tw 

books. . 

1 ‘The problem with politics in J» 
is there is no horse to back. I am really 
less impressed by Benazir Bhutto than 
many Western commentators. NO 
i because of her views, which seem to ) 
all right, but because of her poWJ 
acumen. She seems to be no mat 
the extremely formidable (MNJg 


up against. She fooled herself into 
ing it would be easy to getridol^ i* 
has won every trick in Pakistan- 
“Since leaving Nicaragua, one vk* 
that 1 have has changed. When 
Nicaragua last year, it wega l*^ 


mneiiuui uiiciTCMw— ■ 

point when the US$100 niilto '8^* 

contras had been spent 

the contras were pot going to w* 631 


Sandinistas. u ooj ,soeri 

“The contras are more or less a ^ 

force. That ought to be the ^ 
maximum danger for Nicaragu , 
it was believed always that # 
the contras were finished » 


meat the Americans 
“There seems to be i 

United States that ^ 

needs to be looked for* 0 . ^irr 
military one. I hear peo # 
tservention is still possible. My 
is that I do not thtotR 

There is no longer that land 

Will in the United States. 
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Reversible vasectomy 

Vasectomies are easy and cheap to per- 
form, safe and very nearly foolproof as 
a form of birth control. They have also, 
until recently, been irreversible. 

Traditionally, during a vasectomy the 
vas deferens, the tiny lubes which 
deliver sperm to the penis, are cut or 
blocked. Sperm is still made but it does 
not develop properly and even micro- 
surgery that repairs the damage to the 
tubes will not allow sperm to return to 
its normal, fertile state. 

US-based scientists, however, have 
been experimenting successfully with a 
vasectomy method that is completely 
reversible. In this operation the severed 
ends of the vas deferens are connected 
to the urinary bladder, allowing normally 
produced sperm to pass through the 
body. Sperm development is not affected 
and microsurgery which can reconnect 
the tubes can, in this case, also restore 
fertility. 

Maie-contolled birth control of this 
sort cannot be neglected in a moment 
of passion as condoms, diaphragms and 
spermicides can, and do not have the 
harmful side effects of birth control pills. 

Poor planning 

Seventy-three years after the first ship 
moved through the marvel of engin- 
eering that is the Panama Canal, bad 
planning has reared its ugly head. The 
12,000 ships that move through the 
50-mile-long waterway each year are 
lifted 85 feet above sea level to cross the 
~ mountainous spine of the 

Panama Isthmus by a series 
of locks. The locks function 
as liquid elevators that lift 
the ships by degrees over 
the mountains and then 
lower them to sea level on 
the other side. 

To move each ship 
through, 52 million gallons of 
. water are pumped into— and 
'then flushed out of— the 


canal. The necessary water comes from 
165-sq.-mi., dam-created Gatun Lake 
and Madden Lake, a dam-built lake 
created in 1935. 

Unfortunately for international com- 
merce, the lakes are loosing their water. 
Farmers who lost their prime farmlands 
to the canal and the lakes neccessary 
to run it, were forced to move into the 
dense tropical rain forest that blankets 
the 1300-sq.-mi. watershed around the 
canal. Because the soil of the rain forest 
is not conducive to growing, crops ex- 
haust it each year. Thus, each year, 
about 800 acres of new forest must be 
clear for planting; 70 percent of the 
original expanse is already gone. The 
loss of rain forest changes climatic, rain 
making conditions in the area and exac- 
cerbates a soil erosion problem. When 
rains do come, the thin topsoil of the 
forest flows into the canal’s feeder lakes. 
By the year 2020. environmentalists 
report, 20 percent of Madden Lake will 
be filled with silt. That means 20 per- 
cent less soil for the farmer's and 20 per- 
cent less water in the lake. 

Bad environmental planning created 
the problem in the first place. And to- 
day the government-promoted solution 
is not to heal the rain forest-farm-canal 
situation, but to move the canal or cut 
a sea-level canal through the moun- 
tains. 

Japan as #1 

A writer for Asahi Shimbun, one of 
Japan's largest and most respected 
newspapers, recently wrote that a poll 
taken in a white-collar, working-class 
neighborhood in Tokyo revealed that 
residents are very much impressed with 
themselves. 

More than 80 percent of the 
respondents said that the Japanese are 
“the world’s smartest, hardest-working 
people.” More than 70 percent said that 
Japan functions better than any other 
society. 

The writer, Shuichi Kato, argues that 
Japan’s growing affluence has moved the 


nation’s collective psyche onto a neo- 
nationalist track. * 

This post-war sense of national pride ^ 
has yet to jell into any well-defined 
ideology or social or political move- . ^3^ 
ments says Kato, but unless the na- 
tion opens its “minds as well as CCy / 
markets” to the outside world, it * 
could harden into “destructive 
chauvinism,” he wains. re 




Tibetan Review, “the only monthly pub- 
lication of news, commentary, book re- 
views and articles on all aspects of Tibet,’ ’ 
does not have a particularly wide circula- 
tion. But, as it is circulated from its in- 
exile, New Delhi headquarters, it is wide- 
ly read. 

It is a serious political source of infor- 
mation for the many Tibetans living in ex- 
ile and it provides humorous insight in- 
to the Tibetan spirit. Tibetans do not 
pander to anyone. 

In a recent book review of Tibet: A 
Travel Survival Kit put out by Lonely 
Planet in Australia, the reviewer duly 
commends the great travel diaries of 
years gone by and bemoans tliat now 
in this “dark age of Kali Yuga (chaos) 
travel books suffice in providing mun- 
dane information (e.g. the black market 
rate for dollars in Lhasa) to the hoards of 
snooping, diarrhoeac (sic), yidag - like 
tourists.” 

Tibet, stereotyped in the West as a 
nation of monks, does not even take of- 
fense at Astern stumblings into their 
religion. One has to wonder just how, in 
the Tibetan mind, a diarrhetic tourist 
resembles a yidag, a personal meditation 
deity. 

The reviewer even complains a 
bit about just who is selling Tibet's 
Buddhism to foreigners. Referring to an 
evidently much misquoted prophecy, the 
reviewer suggests that it is really “the 
invention of one of our hippie lamas 
wanting to legitimize selling his milk and 
water Buddhism to naive westerners 
(sic).” 


The Swiss-based Wforld Wildlife Fund is 
*■: *. .currently negotiating the purchase of 
• . US$100, 000 worth of Costa Rica’s debt- 

. .a capital idea. . • • • 

By buying the debt at 45 to 75 cents to 
? ..■'. the dollar— the rate at which the intema- 
.tional equity: notes are selling on world 
■ /'■:n#rirete-^the WWF, or other donor or- 
. 'i galrjizpi ionrs will buy. in fact, (licit $ 100 , 000 - 

■reV/todoflars .worth, of debt obligations, but 
! r»L» $KJ3|0nQ ioj$222;Q00 dollars worth ofaid. 


UNDERCURRENTS 

Swapping debt for trees 

That means that if the WWF gives 
$100,000 to Costa Rica’s creditors and the 
country's debt is available for, let us say, 
50 cents on the dollar, then Costa Rica 
Rica will agree to spend $150,000 worth 
of local currency on a conservation pro- 
ject of the WWF’s choosing. 

Both The' donor oiganizaiion aiiu the 
debt-ridden gOvemnient gain. The donor 
gets more bang for its investment buck 
and the government is able to save its; 


dollar reserves. H 

Much along the same lines, _ ^ jg* 

other Third Wbrld nations have ' ^ 

begun to think about placing their virgin J, 

tropical lain forests in a United Nations -fjl • s 1 
trust or establishing a world park— /} \ 

in return for the cancellation of their V y ■'% \ 

foreign debts. Considering the poten- * 0 f 

tial for default oir these’ sorts of loans, , \ / 

. wealthy ‘ 1 nation's have every- ? i: K ^ J f ■ 

thing to-gaiii— the envuonmeritj O : vT : 

^ ^ f 
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n • i n. j* Social Studies 

Social Studies (ISS) Is a centre 
of higher education and research with 
worldwide institutional linkage. In the 
academic year 1987-1088 ISS offers in 
the English language: 
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UNIVERSITY 
| DEGREE 

0 for work, academic 
and life experience 
-YOU MAY QUALIFY- 
BACHELOR'S • MASTER'S 
DOCTORATE 
send detailed resume: 
Pacific Western 
University 
600 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles. CA 90049 
Dept. 157 ■ USA 


Passport and 
Immigration Reports 

World’s largest selection. 
Over BO countries analyzed. 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
Suite 33B 
1 Mortimer Street 
London Wl, England 
Phone: 01-637-5277 
Tteiux: 299230 


—JOB WANTED — 

Typist, 45 worn. 

Write to: 

Clarita Awltan 
Escat Apt., Purok 4 
Alabang, Muntlnglupa 
M.M. Philippines 


Spartan Health ! 
Sciences University I 
School of Medicine ! 
in Vieux Fort, St. Lucia I 
West Indies ; 

• (.‘lasses Starting: j 

January UM7, May 1987. [ 

September 1987 

• In.slrmiiun in English 

• W.1LO. Listed 

For information: 

U.S. Office 
76 18 Hoeing, Suite C 
El Paso, Texas 79925 ISA 

Tel: (HI 5) 778-5309 


FRENCH IN FRANCE 

The intensive way in one of the most pic- 
turesque regions of France. 3 to 12 week 
programs from March to December. Also 
vacation-learning plan and winter program 
on the Riviera. From $310 a week, tuition 
room and board. 

The French American Study Center 
B.P. 178, 14104 IJsleux Cedcx, Franco. Ph.:81.31.»jL 


CENTER FOR 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

A four-year nTCfeps'Klent college incorpora^ 1 
In the District of Columbia and fcST 860 
confer degrees. 

* BBA international 

Business ZUNIVERSTY 

* BA Interdtedplinary y -tfiSKu -n 

Studies (Lberal Arts cd 

& Social Sciences) < 2 

* AA Llberai Arts <|-9-6* 9pi 

* AAS Intematioani 

Business 


Housing In efficiency apartmente 
Write or phone lor further infonnatton. 

Via Marche, 54, WM »«* j*L 
Ifcfc 493-528/493-554 '•* zsw 



Japan understands ‘Buy American’ 


i 

||j uji, sushi, Sakura, lake- 

Hm| zushi, fchibnn. A half- 

■H dozen years ago sushi bars 

I blossomed on the streets 

ifil of New York City Lidding a 

H welcome splash of Japan. 

Today, Japanese names in New York 
are quite different. They are now No- 
mura, Sumitomo, Daiwa and Nippon— 
not cozy eateries, but giant financial 
institutions. 

The change is symptomatic of a pro- 
found turnaround in the status of Japan 
and the United States. No longer is Ja- 
pan’s impact on America’s leading city 
one of style and taste, but of ownership. 
Japan has become in the last quarter- 
century the world's leading export 
economy, having shifted from Mikimoto 
pearls to Noritake china in the early 
1960s, to Mitsui ships five years later, 
to Datsun cars in the 1970s, to Sony 
video recorders. 

Now, in a little more than a year, 
Japan has suddenly become a nation of 
buyers, not sellers. And nowhere is this 
change felt more than in the United 
Slates. 

Indeed, the two nations have become 
almost mirror images of each other. As 
the United States was once the world’s 
richest and most solvent nation with | 
the most surplus of capital, it is now the 
Grid's largest debtor. Meanwhile, I 
Japan, on the strength of its continuing 
trade surplus more than any other 
single factor, has accumulated surplus 
■^pital and quietly assumed the status 
world’s largest creditor nation. 
Japanese have lots of money to 
j ; W. Their own domestic economy is 
sluggish, so they are spending more 
overseas — mostly in the United States, 
j. Jf st year. US$64 billion was ab- 
j ^fbed by Japanese purchases of US 
i Jfcasiiry bonds. Now the stock market 
j 8 attracting Japanese funds. Japanese 
^vestments in the market totaled $5 
S5 011 kst year. They will rise to $16 
“Hon this year, according to Shuichi 
: , J?° n > at Daiwa Securities. 

, e surge is accelerated by the 
«ened US dollar: $1 bought 250 yen 
| "ju years ago, it buys 150 yen today. 

at m eans that Japanese dollar in- 
; anents are 40 percent cheaper— a 

i ?J°° g00c * to pass up * 

i toosy, Tbkyo is showing signs of be- 
LaJ? 1 ? wor ^’ s foremost capital 

I d 2! ' top 20 Japanese com- 
I j 107® Measured in total assets include 
i services institutions. No- 
i J/ 3 “ e curities has moved from fifth 
■ . io second place in a year, rank- 
behind Tbyota. 

! . ev tience is clear. Financing is 

ine&sp ° ne °U a P an s biggest busi- 
t , s now, surpassing manufactur- 
; db Canadian Kirk Patterson, a 

■ r and co-founder with four Japa- 


BV CROCKER SNOW, JR. 









ter* 


With the US dollar tumbling, 

Japanese traders ring up deals too good to Ignore. 

nese partners oflB Japan, Inc., one of facturing products.” 

Tokyo's first investor relations firms. Wall Street is reminded daily of this 
‘ ‘The Japanese are making more money trend. Sumitomo Bank has purchased 
today managing money than on manu- a 12.5 percent share of the annual pro- 

COMMENTARY 


fit of the blue chip investment firm”, 
Goldman Sachs. Nippon Life has ac- 
quired 13 percent of Shearson Lehman 
Brothers, a subsidiary of American 
Express, and has purchased choice 
chunks of Manhattan real estate. 

Some Wall Street bankers and brok- 
ers speak condescendingly of the old 
“yellow peril.” Few will say so public- 
ly, not knowing whether they might 
have minority or even majority Japanese 
owners the day after tomorrow. Some 
of the best and brightest Wall Street 
managers have joined Japanese financial 
firms in New York during the last year. 

Writer Dan Burstein quotes Felix 
Rohatyn, high-profile senior partner of 
the investment banking firm Lazard 
Freres, as saying, "Investment needs 
to be a two-way street, and the 
Japanese are not notorious for helping 
make streets two way." Rohatyn, ac- 
cording to Burstein, worries that the 
United States may become a junkie, 
ever more dependent on fixes - of 
Japanese capital. "At the outer ex- 
tremes of what is happening, you even- 
tually become a colony." 

And this after only two hundred years 
of independences 


Sinking feeling about Reagan 


y what may prove to be 
a coincidence of historic 
importance, Ronald 
Reagan is declining as a 
world leader as Mikhail 
Gorbachev is rising. 

The result is a remarkable change in 
the way in which \festem Europe is be- 
ginning to view international problems. 
Interest is focused not on Washington, 
but on Moscow. 

The new view of the world is far from 
unanimous. Reagan's ability to recover 
his personal credibility and diplomatic 
initiative is not entirely written off. And, 
conservatives traditionally hostile to the 
Soviet Union argue that Gorbachev is 
not to be trusted. Even those who want 
to believe that Soviet communism is 
changing, fear that Gorbachev may be 
restrained by the opposition. 

If all goes well, Europeans see possi- 
bilities far beyond arms control and 
more exciting than at any time during 

the past 40 years. 

The key is Gorbachev’s commitment 

to democratize Soviet society. 


BY ANTHONY WESTELL 


The new openness in the Soviet press, i 
the release of some dissidents, and the 
reaching out to the West in the February | 
international peace forum, and in inter- 
views and in other statements, Gor- 
bachev at least sounds sincere, almost 
passionate in his convictions. 

The future now looks hopeful, even 
exciting on three levels. 

The first and most immediate level is 
arms control. Like no other people on 
earth, Europeans live under the threat 
of nuclear weapons. As a result, many 
countries have vocal antinuclear move- 
ments, and defense policies are the sub- 
ject of intense political debate. 

Real progress on arms control as the 
result of Gorbachev's initiatives would lift 
an enormous burden from Europe’s 
shoulders, and the whole political at- 
mosphere would change. 

At a second level, the dream of 
removing the Iron Curtain and reuniting 
Europe is within the realm of possibility. 

Nobody expects Communist govern- 
ments to fall, the Berlin Wall to tumble, 
and borders to open. But democrati- 


zation in the Soviet Union would 
surely have to be matched in the 
Eastern bloc by democratization, 
more openness and communication 
with the Wfest, and a gradual normal- 
ization of relations as values and beliefs 
coincide. 

Thirdly, although socialist and center 
left parties in most Western countries 
are out of office, often in disarray, and re- 
thinking their basic ideas, still alive is the 
dream of democratic, efficient and liber- 
ating socialism as an alternative to 
capitalism. 

The Soviet- model has been an 
appalling advertisement for socialism 
everywhere. The hope that under Gor- 
bachev the Soviet Union may now be 
admitting its mistakes and adopting 
democratic methods opens the prospect 
of peace and cooperation, if not unity, on 
the left in Europe and elsewhere. 

A considerable reservoir of affection 
remains in Europe for Reagan as a per- 
son, but at this moment in history, the 
Soviet Union seems to be the country 
of dynamic change and reform.# 
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Only one business news 
magazine delivers the 

world every week. 
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Your most Important target is the 
world, because business today is 
global. 

And only Business Week Interna- 
tional gives you the world every 
WQGk 

Every Issue delivers an international 
audience of top-level decision- 
makers in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America. 

87% of our subscribers are native 
citizens — not American expatriates. 


96% are In business, finance. 


g overnment , industry or the 
professions ; of these: 

54% have policy or o perational 


lit v for the 

D uslness of their companies. 
53%_ar'e.in top management, In 


..ii*'*.': • 


fact; Business Week International 
leads all other international business ■ 
magazines in cost-efficiency In 
reaching Senior and Chief Executives 
In Europe and Asia. Five world- 
respected Independent surveys 
confirm it* 

So reach key International decision- 
makers every week, In the business 
magazine they read every week, 

Business Week International , The 
world's only International newsweekly 
of business. 

•E.B.R.S.; RES;; A.B.R.S.; International Financial Managers 
In Europe Readership Survey; C.E.O.'s In Europe 
Readership Survey. 









By Ahmad Shaker 


• His Royal Highness 
i crown Prince Hassan is to 
'patronize the US- 
! Jordanian trade and in- 
i vestment' conference 

l which will be held in New 
ifork on 8 June. 


I, Arab Ministers of fin- * 
ance and economy who 
are members of the 
Arab Economic Unity 
Council will meet In Am- 
man on 12 June. Assess- 
ment of Joint Arab eco- 
nomic progress and the 
development of economic 
co-operation will be 
among topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 


a The undersecretaries 
of the Arab ministries of 
education are to hold a 
meeting In Amman on 22 
June on the Invitation of 
! Unesco to discuss the fu- 
; lure of education In the 
Arab World. 


it Mr Hamdl Al Tabba, 
j President of the Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Com- 
merce visited Saudi Ara- 
ble last week and dis- 
cussed a number of Iss- 
lues. In particular the In- 
creasing of trade between 
I Jordan an Saudi Arabia. 


>i Jordanlan-Greek talks 
'are to be held in Athens 
next monday by the prime 
; ministers of both coun- 
ties. They wilt discuss 
{political and economic 
: fes Including the possibil- 
ity loans to finance the 
j Jve-year development plan 


' A yellow telephone - 
directory containing cl- 
uzens telephone numbers ' 
wd advertisements Is to 1 
m Issued next month in ’ 
»th Arabic and English, r. 


;* Contacts are being 
•wnducted with Syrian 
ministry of industry offl- 
[ 7 ® -on the holding of a 
HI Jordan-Syrlan pro- 


- — -Ki.uji ion uiv- 

lj ct6 exhibition in Dama- 


ilh B M,i" d l or8ecretar y at 

smi t!L J 8tr % • of Industry ; ; 
Al s Mr .Mohammad f 
to Visit Cairo t 

'H a H 0 «? , . 86u ® 8 with i 
th* lm- 
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A farm policy that hurts everyone 


By Jonathan Power 

Special to The Star 


LONDON — The United States’ 
massive sale of subsldizad grain 
to tha Soviet Union, the first deliv- 
ery to be made in June, gives its 
stand on Japanese Industrial trade 
practices the smell of hypocrisy. 

But then no subject is more rid- 
dled with double standards than 
the agricultural practices of the In- 
dustrialized countries — to the 
cost both of themselves and the 
rest of the world. 


i^a next August. 

L, M J a iJter of Labour : - 
E Is to ) 

r d a delegation, to : 
JJJfva next week to at- :* 
of the 73th f 
round of the International $ 
[Labour Conference. 5 


All the talk of major reforms at a 
recent meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation 1 
and Development won't amount to 
a row of beans unless Western 
politicians are prepared to be bru- 
tally honest with their farm lobby. 

Agricultural protectionism is ex- 
pensive. The United . States 
spends as much as $4 billion In a 
9ingle year, the European Com- 
munity more than $15 billion In 
and Japan $3 billion. 

Yet high protection does not 
produce high farm incomes, a 
point noted by British economist 
David Ricardo in 1817. 

“The price of corn is not high 
because a rent is paid," he wrote 
in a tract opposing Britain’s Corn 
laws "but a rent is paid because 
corn is high.” 

The extra revenue from higher 
prices Is lost to rising land prices 
and rents as farmers bid against 
one another to acquire the means 
to produce goods that can be 
sold at high prices. 

Ironically, the biggest winners 
from current policies are the So- 
viet Union and East European 
countries. Without Western subsi- 
dies they’d lose $11 billion a year 
In their purchase of artificially 
cheap American and Western Eu- 
ropean agricultural products. 

So entrenched are the farm lob- 
bies In the political systems of the 
Industrialized countries, It Is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to Initiate re- 
form. 

Moreover, the legacy of past 
policies weighs heavily upon cur- 
rent ones. Farm Interest groups 
are skilled at defending gains from 
previous policies. It Is difficult to 
change policy even when It has 
clearly failed — rather a new po- 
licy Is grafted on to tt. 

During the 1970s, Improve- 
ments In milk yields reduced the 
cost of dairy products below offi- 
cial support prices. Governments 
in Western Europe and North Am- 
erica were flooded with milk sur- 
pluses. 

• Spending soared, increasing 
sixfold In the EC and fivefold In the 
United States between 1974 and 
1084. 


But instead of lowering prices 
and passing on the benefits of 
technical progress to consumers, 
governments resorted to attempt- 
ing to limit the amount of milk sold 
at guaranteed prices. 

Western agricultural policies are 
transferring Income from consum- 
ers and taxpayers to farmers and 
landowners. Moreover, they are 
reducing national Income- 

Subsidies encourage farmers to 
use Inputs inefficiently. Artificially 
high food prices mislead produc- 
ers into using too many resources 
to produce food. 

In a wider context, these poli- 
cies are undermining the develop- 
ment of outward-oriented policies 
in Third World countries. It is a 
dampener on their agricultural in- 
vestment and research policies. 

The prices of tropical products, 
from cocoa to coffee to animal 
foodstuffs, all are depressed. In a 
single year Western agricultural 
protectionism costs the Third 
World $6 billion In lost export 
revenue. 


Scandinavians 


go for self 
criticism 
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LONDON — P 0l *r Scandinavian 
countries. Denmark, Poland, Nor- 
way and Sweden, have been bo d- 
ing a conference this wok to dis- 

■ cuss ihelr successes and failures 
““e area of Third World Dove- 

■ lopment. / ■ . 

;i‘ The conference, the Nordic 

Conference on Environment arjc 
Development, hM been examining 
reports: on .14 ^ development : 
■projects In Asia and. Alrloa cCm^ 

; missioned fr;om Independent our-; 
nalists by the governments of the 
. 1 four cocptrtes. 

' ■ . Participants hope to arrive at 
: new Ideas for improving their con- 
trlbutlpn .to sustainable Third 
.'•'.World Development and develop-.. 

' : (ng a greater sensitivity towards . 

the enwroriment; , 


Since 1931 there have been 13 
commodity agreements. Only four 
still exist, and It Is questionable 
whether any even stabilise prices, 
much less raise them. 


they have acted as a serious dis- 
incentive to Third World farmers. 


Another idea Is so-called com- 
pensatory finance, adopted by 
both the International Monetary 
Fund and the EC. 


These aim to recompense Third 
World producers every time key 
commodities suffer a significant 
price fall. They have both been qu- 
ite useful, if relatively modest in 
comparison with the need. 

The industrialized countries also 
have introduced schemes giving 
access to imports from developing 
countries at reduced tariffs. The 
three main ones are the Genera- 
lized System of Preferences, Eu- 
rope’s Lome Agreement and the 
United States' Caribbean Basin In- 
itiative. 


The fact remains that the only 
way really to help the Third World 
is to have a fully open, competitive 
agricultural system. This alone 
would be worth double the present 
aid programmes of industrialized 
countries. 


No other single economic policy 
is such an anomaly. How much 
longer can it go on? Do we believe 
in "the magic of the market- 
place,” or don't we? — Compass 
News Features. 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

DISCOUNT 


Over the years the Industria- 
lized countries have played at fin- 
ding an answer to the woes of the 
Third World. One well-worn track 
is international commodity 
agreements that seek, by holding 
back production, to raise the 
prices of crops like sugar, coffee 
and rubber. 




(Pa rob) : 


But in all of them the benefits 
have been limited, partly because 
for those goods that could be 
really competitive the rules are too 
tightly drawn, in the case of the 
Caribbean countries, the sugar 
quotas to the United States have 
been reduced dramatically. 


98 % 


Finally, embarrassed by Ihelr 
surpluses, the Industrialized coun- 
tries have introduced large-scale 
food aid programmes. While useful 
in case of famine, such as In 
Ethiopia and Sudan, over time 


1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. Always new cars with 
good services 


Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 



“For those of us in Congress who are expected to 
look past the news accounts and obtain an insight 
into the thinking and objectives of the players in 
the Middle East, it is extremely helpful to have 
access to American- A tab Affairs. It is a well- 
written journal with interviews that cut through 
the rhetoric.” 


The Hon. Howard C. Nlrlion 
V.S. Representative (UTt 
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“ American-Arnb Affairs has made its indelible 
mark on a wide and varied readership. Its place on 
the shelves of every library, public or private, is 
earned and protected by the sheer weight of its 
scholarship and the objectivity of its 
contributions.” 


..hhhwh;, 

jaxrMMJfWUfST :■*■•/ . •• 


H.R.H. Crown Prince El Hassan Bln Talal . 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 





“Americaa-A rah Affairs has rapidly established a 
reputation for thoughtful, lively, and responsible 
journalism. It is a valuable reference for our 
officers and a useful addition to our USES 
libraries abroad." 


The Hon. Charles Z. Wide 
Director, United States Information Agency 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 



US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

Dlls 

Yen 

Sterling 








Pound 

1 M 

7 

3 9/16 

6 1/4 

3 3/16 

8 1/16 

3 3/4 

8 1/2 

2 M 

7 1/8 

3 5/10 

8 3/8 

3 7/0 

8 3/16 

3 3/4 

8 11/16 

3 M 

7 5/10 

3 9/16 

8 7/16 

3 7/8 

8 1/4 

3 11/16 

8 3/4 

6 M 

7 9/16 

3 5/8 

8 9/16 

3 7/8 

8 3/6 

3 11/16 0 13/16 

9 M 

7 15/16 

3 11/16 

B 5/8 

4 15/16 8 7/16 

3 11/16 

8 7/Q 

12 M 

8 1/8 

3 3/4 

8 13/16 

4 

8 5/0 

3 3/4 

8 15/16 

2 Years 

8 7/8 

4 1/10 






3 Years 

9 1/8 

4 1/4 






4 Years 

9 1/4 

4 3/4 






6 Years 

9 3/8 

5 1/8 







Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Tuesday 20 May 1087 were as 
follows: 

18 ct.. JO 3.760 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.300 par gramme 
24 ct.. JD 6.100 per gramme 
One kilogramme 19999) 

Ounce JD 158.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 36.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 31.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youelf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar rises after holiday 
weekend, gold down 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rose again at all major fore- 
ign currenclea except the Canadian dollar In early European 
trading Tuesday aa markets resumed regular business foll- 
owing tha holiday weekend In Britain and the United States. 
Gold prices dropped. . 

• Currency dealers In Frankfurt sal0 trading was quiet while 
the markets waited for direction. 

• ‘There's ho real reason why the dollar Is higher this 
morning,” said a trader at a major US bank In Frankfurt. . 

.The' dollar- cdritlnuad its rise against the Japanese yen for 
the fourth consecutive trading day, hitting Its highest levels 
In more than a month. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s business 
day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 141.86 yen from 
Monday's 140,93.. Later* In London, It was quoted at 
. 142.60 yen. ' 

' Other dollar rates at mld-mornlng, compared with late, 
: Monday^ rates: 

— 1.7000 West German Marks, up from 1.7820 
1,4746 Swiss Francs, up from 1.4660. 

5.9926 French France, up from 5.9665 


— >,294i00:.UaHan Lire, up from 1,290,626 

— 1.3445 panirilsn Dollars, down from 1.3450, 

In ,Lond6rt, the dollar roSe agalpat the Bmish^pound. lt coat 
$ 1.6605 to -bdy one pound, cheaper then T.$$7° >h late- 
European trading Monday, when. British markets were.: 
o^for the bank ; bolide^ and Friday’s: London closing of 

V Gotti dpsned in .Uridon at «i- bid price ^462.70 - 1 My 
ounce Tuesday gn d at ; rtld-mornlng ; the. W* major 
bUlilQii desists fixed a. recommended price erf 3469.8a.both 
prices are doWn from late Friday's Old price. of ;$463.80. 

; , In Zurich, thfbkJ pricti.WiB,$4$9>l6 down from $466.00 
late MondSy,;,: ' V: '• -.■« V ; .. ■; 7:.v V? ' f IvH . 

■ 1 jsrller* : In Hong Kpng, gold- fell$M5 to clbss ;st : a bid 

i\ • = v : ; . : f: 

■ dliyisr was quoted Irt LohdOrt Tuesday ai.il: bid price pf 
[ $$;07 a troy oupoe, doym from;; . Friday’s W.40,v-'. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.330 

.338 

Sterling pound 

.660 

.565 

German mark 

.1860 

.1875 

French franc 

.055 

.066 

Swiss franc 

.220 

.230 

Dutch guilder 

.166 

.187 

Italian lire (1000) 

.265 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.052 

.053 

Saudi rlyal 

.084 

.0895 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.210 

1.220 

UAE dirham 

.091 

.092 

Egyptian pound 

.160 

.165 

Syrian lira 

.01075 

.01100 

Iraqi dinar 

.250 

.267 

Omani rlyal 

.660 

.870 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


UN study helps 
Third World 
oil deals , 

UNITED NATIONS, (OPECNA) 
— The UN has published a 
study designed to help deve- 
loping countries negotiate oil 
exploration deals with fore- 
ign companies. 

Produced by the UN Cen- 
tre oh Transnational Corpo- 
rations, the study provides a 


r^.i iii. ifiii-iiMPPM; Mir, rst'i 


ferent types of contracts In- 
volved In oil exploration. It 
also analyses alternative op- 
tions for taxing petroleum 
and sharing profits be- 
tween governments and 
companies. 

The study contains a de- 
scription of financial flows 
Involved In petroleum explo- 
ration, development and pro- 
duction; as well ae different 
types of fiscal devices such 
as royalties and production; 
taxes,' income tqx,' north sea 
: type special taxes, windfall 
profits 1 or excise , duty 
whemes, production-sharing 
wntracts and resource rent 
[axes.-,-:, 

' The document, 1 the latest 
In mg. - centre’s advisory 
study series, Is, designed as a 
practical 1 guide for policy* 
makers In, developing coun- 
tries ,, and ■ government offi- 
cials ' responsible ‘f©r : .-.con- 
ducting, negotiations 'With 
transnational oil explora- 
tion , corporations., r 


Trading stable, 
industrials in demand 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES fluctuated this week while ihe Bhares of Indus- 
trial sector enjoyed the highest demand particularly the Jordan 


K' iT 111 /TO. K^ati .11- - . 


935,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,750,000 divided among 1,780 contracts, a decrease of 6.4 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came lo JD 440,000 with a devia- 
tion of 12.7 per cent or 3.2 per cent of total around this averaoe, 
thus Indicating stability at the market. 

The share of 71 companies were handled from which 33 com- 
panies gained Including: 


1- Arab Pharmaceutical 
Industry 

2- Arab Aluminium Industry 

3- National Steel 
Industry 

19 companies lost Including: 
1- Al Izdihar Insurance Co. 


closing at JD 2.120 up 
from JD2.030 

dosing at JD 1.920 up 
from JD 1.860 

closing at JD 2.360 up 
from JD 2.300 


closing at JD .770 
down from JD .960 


2- General Mining Co. closing at JD 1.370 

down from JD 1.500 

3- General Insurance Co. closing at JD 1.250 

down from JD 1.350 

4- National Insurance Co. closing at JD1.260 

down from JD 1.330 

5- Poultry & Cattle closing at JD i .760 

down from JD .800 

19 Companies had no change In their share valueB. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 236,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 1 10,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tor according to the following percentages: 


closing at JD 1.250 
down from JD 1.350 

closing at JD 1.260 
down from JD 1.330 

closing at JD .760 
down from JD .800 


Sectors Market 

share share 

Bank 7% 24 8* 

Industry 74.7% 

Services 

Insurance 6.3% '■ 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by 0flCtor 

Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of 8eotor of market 

1- Arab Bank Ltd. 22.4% 4.1* 

2- National Portfolio 16.2% 2.0* 

3- Bank of Jordan 12.8% 2 - 3 * 

Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

1- Jordan Sllvochemlcals Co. 52.8% 39 - 4 * 

2- Arab Aluminium Industry 14.6% 10.9% 

3- National Steel Industry 8.4% 4.8% 

A - Textiles Factories 5.9% 4.5% 

6- Intermediary petrochemical 4.8% • 3 - 8ffc 

. . Industries 

Services (out of 8’ traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity Co. . 34,4% - 6% 

Insurance (out of 12 traded) 

1- Jordan French . 73.6% 3-®^ 

ijisgrahoe Co. . ■ . 

WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

22.4% 

4.1* 

16.2% 

2.0* 

12.8% 

2.3* 

52.8% 

39.4* 

14.0% 

10.9* . 

8.4% 

4.8* 

5.9% 

4.6% 

4.8% 

. 3.6* 

34.4% 

.6% • 

73.6% 

• 3.9* . ‘ 
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The forgotten war in Mozambique W:] 


By Jorn Ruby 

• ■ special to The Star 
uqrrUMBALA, Mozambique — 
imckload upon truckload of 
National food aid halted out- 
S major ports of Mozamb- 
S for fear of attacks by rebel 
Sss, millions of people in this 
5 Porluguese colony face 
Latlon. At the same time, thou- 
Z& of people are fleeing every 
to neighbouring countries to 
acape the civil war and Its devas- 
sfein effects on one of the poor- 
rit countries In the world. 

According to United Nations 
nirces, about one million of Mo- 
iimblquB'8 13 million people have 
t«n displaced by the war, most 
ieeiing refuge — from both llgh- 
i-c and famine — in Zimbabwe 
iflj Malawi. Yet behind the lines 
cilhe Mozambique Nationel Re- 
liance (Rename) rebels, life 
sums calm and food appears 
vgitiful, with fields full of maize, 

Hand manioc, and orchards rich 
ith citrus fruits and bananas. 

For two weeks recently, I 
moiled with the Renamo guer- 
% riding on a motorcycle with 
lateral Calisto Meque, supreme 
grander of Zambezla province, 
vflof the Zambezi river and ad- 
M to Malawi. Having crossed 
*s In dugout oanoes and 
parched In sweltering heat for 
«ral days, I met up with Calisto 
; ro night at a small base in cen- 
. hi Zambezla. 

i CaSsto, 29, la one of 10 gen- 
nfs In the Renamo organization, 

: rtchls lighting the Frellmo gov- 
rvnsnt led by President Joaqulm 
Jtaano. ChlaBano, long-time 
bign minister, took over the 
Worship when President Sa- 
., "*Machel wbb killed In an air i-. -•», V'- 1 ' 
! ^Iflst 18 October. Established f i-vTk; 
"1078 as a counter-insurgency Lv-yft' . » 
w to stop guerrillas Infiltrating P- 'MN i'U 
. wwm then white-ruled Rhode- J9 

Hnanamo was the brainchild of !'• I 
. iwosian intelligence. ■ 

: ft JW 81 ® became In- U,.-.' 

wdenl Zimbabwe In I960, Re- 
vo ms adopted by South ■(? 

wrajPretorla trained guerrillas In 
and sent them Into Mo- K 

Sj 10 -In a bid to destabilize 

Marxist government, fT-'O' 

i JJ 1 £jj°b Qined independence I i 

J>P*lusal h 1076. In 1684, f' vC- 
^African President Pieter W r- . -w . 

;; jaaigned a psace accord with ! • » . ' 

gSassa'SJK 

l 2836 !0 ' Ch ' ,h ° l -P 

^ t ? th0 ni the war In Mo- 
1 s »* Intensified, with the 
,J '^.Maputo insisting 

• continues tS 

s ft to m R fi ?r d lofl'stlgel 

j Mrs 









N6w Renamo recruits undergo tough training 


of terror. , 
S at lacks on ml- . 

WJ Irepusnt. In mid- 
6M-, ,r 0 ho 
^eirS^ e c, ? mma tid of 
spd destroyed 
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the problem of the war, and we will 
solve the problem of hunger." 

Refugees from Guru6 who ar- 
rived at the port city of Quelimane 
said there was fierce fighting and 
looting. A tea factory manager, 
Assirwathem Solomon, was held 
captive for three days by Renamo: 
he described the force as "highly 
disciplined, skilled, and well 
stocked with canned foods, meat, 
medicines and cigarettes," all 
items in short supply in Mozamb- 
ique. "Some people were happy 
when they came in," Solomon told 
reporters in Quelimane, "because 
they took clothes and food and 
gave them to people." 

Frpm my own observations, Re- 
namo appears to be a tough but 
disciplined army. Persistent re- 
ports say, by contrast, that many 
men In the Frellmo armed forces 
are disillusioned by lack of 
payment, uniforms and even am- 
munition. A Frellmo Infantryman 
earns the equivalent of $3 a 
month, which often Is not paid on 
time; Renamo says many Frellmo 
deserters have Joined its ranks. 

Others, they say, masquerade 
as rebels, looting villages In re- 
moter war zones, and in some fa- 
mine areas cream off 16 per cent 
of food aid delivered by foreign 
agencies. Diplomats In Maputo 
say the level of support for Re- 
namo from Pretoria remains a 
constant but unspectacular trickle. 
Said a Renamo political leader, "A 
civil war creates many strange all- 
iances. It's true we have been 
supported by South Africa. But 
since the 1984 Nkomati peace ac- 
cord, all support has stopped, 

"When Maputo keeps maintain- 
ing that we are still supported by 
South Africa, It Is because they 
want to Internationalize the con- 
flict. Without international aid they 
cannot stop us. We consider the 
conflict a national one: It la a civil 
war," said the leader, who asked 
to remain anonymous. "After the 
war of independence, Frellmo be- 
trayed the revolution and the peo- 
ple of Mozambique. They forced 
people into labour oamps and es- 
tablished themselves as the only 
party, depriving the people of the 
free elections they had promised." 

Travelling across Zambezla with 
Callato, we stopped In many vill- 
ages and Individual homesteads. A 
local chief named Marks said, 
"Under Frelimo, we were forced 
away from our homes and had to 
work under surveillance. All prob- 
lems were solved by the military. 
Now we sort out our own prob- 
lems." 

I heard farmers, teachers and 
Portuguese expatriates express 
similar sentiments. Calisto, who 
originally trained lo be a teacher, 
said, "Frelimo apparently never 
- understood that Communism is In- 
compatible with the African mind. 
They replaced the 'regulos', the 
traditional village chiefs, with com- 
missars, and thought that they 
could implement, their policy 
through forced persuasion. In 
Quelimane, they rounded up 34 re- 
gulos, said they, were counter- 
revolutionaries, .and exeouted 
them. But people rebelled against' 
(he system." 

Behind Renamo |ines, the ‘Re^ 
gulo' Is a key figure, the !niei;medl- ' 
ary . between the military and the 
v people. When ; an area Is "llb-r 
erated" by Rename, the 'reguloa' 
l are summoned, and discussions 
begin on how to reorganize, things; • 
State farms are being redlstrl- 
• buted to individuals, 'Schools and 
administration centres are . being 
established, and local militias' or-i 
■ ganlzed. . 

• Renamo leader Alfonso Dhla- ... 


kaijia recently presented to Ma- 
puto his conditions for negotiating 
an end to the war: Immediate and 


unconditional withdrawal of all 
’ foreign- troops from Mozambique,' 
arid acceptance of the principle of 
free elections. : !•• 


The 

inevitability 
of Soviet 

participation 


THE SOVIET participation 
In the proposed Inter- 
national peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East 
has in Itself become a 
' controversial Issue in Is- ' 

> rael and the United States 
even when the convening . 

• of the conference is be- ■■ 
< coming increasingly un- ; 

• certain. This Is because 
Israel and Its supporters : 
in Washington are trying 

' to make the best of the 
affair, either to sabotage 

• the peace process or soll- 
: clt maximum concessions 

from the Soviets. 


The price, however, Is 
; too high to be accepted. : 
Apart from Its being huml- . 

• Hating for a superpower 
whose world leverage = 

« should be carefully taken 
i Into account .when exa- r 
mining the chances of T 
success for a solution to 
any regional or Inter- 
national problem, it 
;. amounts to direct inter- 
ference In Soviet Inter- ' 

. nal affairs. 

The Israelis and their 
: American friends want 
; Moscow to restore dlplo- 
, matic relatione with Tel 
Aviv before one single 
: step towards peace is 
; taken. More exacerbat- 
ing is their demand for 
free Soviet JewlBh emi- 
gration, aB If Soviet Jews 
are Israeli citizens carry- 
, ing Russian passports. 

? The Soviet Union -has ■ 

.; made It dear that any rap- 
! prochement with Israel 
'must be linked td pro- 1 
press towards reaj peace. / 
In the meantime, It Ipdl- -. 
■" cated that while. It will . 

;. allow ail Jews willing to 
, join their relatives abroad 1 
1 to leave, It refuses to dis- 
; 'cuss-, a purely, internal ■ 
'> matter with a. foreign 
!: power or make the Issue > 
subject to- political bar- . 
gaining and even black- 
mall. , ■ . . 

i- The {sraells and. Anierl- r 
cans are of. course aware :. 

' that no comprehensive • 

;i permanent. peace can be; 
it reached In . the .. Middle - 
, r East without active Soviet 7 
•> Involvement. Their: unac- ; 

‘ ceptable conditions ■ for 
Soviet participation lit the 1 
> proposed ' International 1 
^ conference are -thus tan- v 
jj tamouht to a rejection of , 
"i peace Itself. 1 
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Independence day 

JORDAN’S INDEPENDENCE anniversary, which was marked last Monday, pro- 
vides an opportunity for an In-depth review of the country's achievements in 
the past four decades since Independence was won on 25 May 1946. Indeed, a 
careful review would make any Jordanian pride himself in being a member of a 
young state which is led by a courageous leadership. Together, the people and 
the leadership had managed to overcome enormous obstacles, resist all kinds 
• of pressures, and embarked on a successful development drive whose outcome 
; had exceeded all expectations. 

For, with limited resources that have been made even more meagre by the 
Joss of the West Bank, Jordan has nevertheless scored remarkable growth 
‘ rates unmatched in Third World countries. The huge challenges posed by the 
Israeli occupation have never weakened for a moment the Jordanian people's 
. will and determination to continue the national build-up and at the same time 
l play a distinguished role in the defence of the Arab homeland against attempts 
to Impose outside hegemony. 

! Jordanians' unyielding efforts to modernize their country and achieve high 
1 growth rates have been matched by a relentless world-wide campaign to reach 
! an honourable Middle East peace that, above anything else, fulfils the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Palestinian people. Jordan's sincere peace endeavour 
has won the appreciation and admiration of all peace-lovers and made It the 
focal point of all these who aspire to contribute to a just and durable peace in 
this volatile region. 



fhedivide that led to the intervention 


Would want to Know 


What tribe he 
comes from too, 



It Is afterall, this unique harmony between the leader and 
has made Jordan what it Is now. 


the people that 
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L Uneasy moments 1 

. i ■ - : I 

. 7 WHEN IN 1965, Mrs Indira Gandhi was cut down by bullets, the whole world: !f 
i reacted with shock and astonishment. And that was not surprising. For, Mrs f 
•■fc Gandhi was a respected stateswoman and a, politician with an international -i 
, 5 repute. The Indian parliament, providing for the continuity of leadership, pro-, it 
) i| mptly swore In Mr Rajiv Gandhi — a former pilot v- as the next prime minister. jj 

'I* So far, Mr Rajiv — * albeit he lacks the shrewdness and political charisma 1 of* 
J: his mother, and Is yet to fully comprehend the: complexities of ruling India, a. j, 

, j; vast and diverse nation of 800 million people has set out to bring about £ 

* tremendous' changes in the Indian society. However, recent escalation in com- § 
k muriai violence proves that the problem of Intolerance whioh apparently' per- $ 

J meates the Indian nation and society Is certainly going to test Rajiv Gandhi's | 
V ability to provide stable leadership.. . : ■ ; 

Jj We deeply sympathize with Mr Rajiv, because bill the problems — both | 
:• domestic and international — have fallen on his lap at the same time. Domestic I 
|j cally, he Is yet out of the woods In what could be termed a constitutional' clash i 
:;i{ .with the Indian prealdent. Rather , reluctantly, and to curb the criminal exce- 1 
| sses.of the hardrbclled .secessionist elements Ip Punjab; he has imposed direct 3 
. j ceritral rule qri the a Ikh state. In addition,, the endemic violent clashes between s 
■ M js|ims and Hindus,; which Is still claiming, many more lives, Is enough to dam - 1 

of any. leader;. ; : .v. .. .; . • v. ■ | 

tip* ‘ "itKe dritef hafional scerie also presents a ; murky' picture. India has anqneasy | 
l fefetl^nbhj^ with |t‘a . Muslim /.neighbour Pakistani ;The Sri Lanka government's 8 
■1 drlvb to 't^rbel.theTamH Tigers* attempts to curve out a state, indirectly affeots I 
. . . x the>polltical environment In lndla. The Tamils; locked In a briital confrontation 
. ^Wlth Sfj. Lankan troops, are direct descendants of the Inhabitants of the Indian 
, state of Tamil. Nadu. " • •*. .: ;■ 

. T-/ India's present headaohes have their, roots embedded In the cqmplex and 
, : r diverse nature of the country; The roots also touch, the manner and way In 

1 :5 which politics la practised ,fn India. A$ la often alleged, most politlclana,ju$t tp- 
‘ bobdt arid whet their selfish egos are ln.the habit of manipulating Ignorant peo- 
i pie Into a sfate of frenzy which often culminates in violence. ThusThp authorN *' 9 
f tfeS^aiaart ffQrri attesting those directly Involved .Ip the killings and destruction, I 

[ '. 1 b h ■ 6 1 ^?- hii n t out; t Indlteqtly. responsible;,. , v • . „. ^i : 

• V beiinltdiyi' whild-lhdians doubt whether any of their leaders can cVeate a state 3 
"Of Utop|a,;they ehbuld aigo not lose sight Of the fact that MrRaJIv'Gahdhliqan^ 1 


Yes, it can survive 


By G.K. Nair 
Special to The Star 

Fill - Shortly after winning Fiji's 

Xction on 12 April, the new Prime 
ffihSocI Bavadra went on radio and 
Ke' mooo people of this South Pa - 
ir nation to give his government 
f MiXjnity to show its . met- 

you judge the government before 
Seven f«ve the chance to perform? He 
^appealing to all In Fiji not to be mls- 
S bv a few who are bent on destroying 
iPtacy and stability In our peace lov- 
^raUon." - 

His call apparently fell on deaf ears. 

Far weeks after the election, following a 
JTol anti-government demonstrations, a 
Zm of Fijian army officers marched into 
*! naiilament building and ousted 62- 
fearSd Bavadra and his Indian majority ca- 
St. Street demonstrations had started 
idly after Fiji found Itself with a govern- 
*Bit dominated by members of the Indian 
ranmunity for the first time in its history -- 
rd an uneasy racial status quo that had 
tested throughout the century suddenly 
igsared threatened. 

Even since the first Indians arrived in Fiji 
stie late 19th century and began to make 
tw mark in business and commerce, It 
ns accepted In this former British colony 
M while Indians might dominate business, 
■etrve Fijians would have political control, 
it traditional chiefs playing a leading role. 

Pe picture changed in April when a coall- 
v of the FIJI Labour Party and the National 
Federation Party wrested power from the 
B-Weatern Alliance government of 
, 3-year-old Ratu Sir Kamlsese Mara, which 
U ruled since Independence in 1970. The 
Action gave the coalition 28 seats In the 
Bromber parliament and Installed a Fijian 
ramoner" as Prime Minister for the first 
X, breaking long tradition that the post be 
a by a Fijian chief. 

The demonstrations In major towns ex- 
wsed Fijian fears. Placards read, "Fiji be- 
tofls lo Fijians," “Stop this Indian govern- 
Btl," and "Fiji la now a little India.” In 
ta, the capital, protest marchers 
Wanted to Governor-General Ratu Sir 
walaQanllau a petition signed by 23,000 
fra urging him to change the constitution 
, b guarantee the country would be ruled 
tyby Fijians. Ganllau urged Ftllans lo re- 
Jtfze that In established democracies 
in government were accepted 
“out rancour. "Any attempt to destabllze 
. ® coalition government could affect the 
*35s of thla country abroad,” he warned. 

•j kwrdlng to analysts here, the prime fear 
r*"® 4 Ins. Bavadra cabinet, with Beven 
j J* 1 members to six Fijians, might attempt 
: the country's 1970 constitution 

i remove the entrenched control of land 


To the editor: ■ Co J Hon flovernment could affect the 

■ WE HAVE read with Interest the article written by Mr George Salg under Ihs 
Survive" In The Star of 7- May 1087, and while we believe In re-assuring Mr Saft W to analysts here, the prime fear 

shareholders, readers and the general public that the Arab Centre for Pharmaceutics ; m J,te r ?^ a 1 ra cm ab ne | 

and Chemicals can and will survive, we must re-assert certain facts: .; 8,x a ,,! 0 H pt 

L That the Arab Centre for Pharmaceuticals and Chemicals was estabilah^^e i; y remove ^ e^rMchedcon^olof land 
objective of Integrating with and complementing existing Jordanian and ^ . — - • 

ceutlcal Mahufacturers. Thus ths building and erecting ora Capsule Plant falls winj , 

1 main objectives of the company and partly fulfils the strategic ambitions ot. me" .. . ■ ■ 

VVorld for drug Independence. j A 11/ 

2. That the Colnpany has established itself as a looal Industry and Its current l ^ 8 '^ 3 ■; ■' I 11^ 

: Include. Arab countries In addition to those In the West end In the ; MCO N The Bri , |sh govornment 

But how does this materialize and reflect on the company's financial I atandmg ■ *ejny appointed what It hopes will be its 
we must point out to somq financial Information which may lead to better juag ^ ■, pwnor of Hong Kong, Sir David Wil- 

■ While the various figures Indicated by Mr Salg may be right, he 

. these figures stand a? they are; not due to Ihe lack of knowledge, as all hla queries , «^m^ a^ ch ns ln the Dr - 

r h “'' e,O OUtlln6thema0aln: , t dollar had eppn- ■ 

1. Inflation of the Assets cost reflected from the fact that the value o* i In offloe suggest his job Is 

dated dramatically while. the cpmpany was undertaking Its Capsule , p ,!?%hI^sftWy edges of those parts 

resulting In an additional cost of JD 240,000 that was not reserved for In trie ^ \ legacy with wh|ch the Chinese 

; -e»udy,.... T^^able. 

2. Tlie International price of capsules has spiralled down due o aflac# 1 ' economy, apparehtly, they 

1 output In addition to cut-throat competition — especially In pur area. This na» •• , since It ls : a ’ source of muoh- 

1 Inn raoh IlnW onH tho nmlltn bUkkL.^ii. . , lOTfl hn avAka... r- ^u.i 


by Fijians. Under the constitution, 83 per 
cent of land is restricted to indigenous peo- 
ple. The remainder is divided into freehold 
and Crown land available for lease to In- 
dians and other non-Fijian ethnic groups. It 
was largely the land Issue which in recent 
years had led to a growing exodus of In- 
dians from Fiji, a nation of some 300 tropi- 
cal islands of which about 100 are inha- 
bited. 

Since the first Indians arrived as inden- 
tured labourers In 1879, the community has 
steadily grown. By 1881, Indians made up 
50.7 per cent of the population and despite 
migration in recent years they remain the 
largest single community. According to an 
official census last August, the population 
consisted of 347,000 Indians, 330,000 Fi- 
jians and 37,000 of other races. Up to this 
year, Indians were migrating at a rate of 
some 300 a month, many to Australia. New 
Zealand and the United States. 

Indians say reasons for the exodus are 
lack of access to land, the high cost of edu- 
cation and general lack of job opportunities 
in a recession-hit economy. Earlier this 
year, there were also complaints of growing 
Inter-community tension and reports of at- 
tacks on Indian business premises by gang 
of Fijian youths. “The situation has 
changed," said an Indian businessman in 
Suva. “It’s not like a decade ago. We don’t 
attribute attacks on Indian businesses to a 
general anti-Indian sentiment, but It 
scares us." 

Said another Indian businessman, "The 
local people are good and have been 
friendly with us since we came to this coun- 
try. It Is politics that Is sowing the seeds of 
ill-feeling and antagonism in the people." 
Some Indians are rich. They run large 
supermarkets in the main towns; almost all 
private bus operators are Indians; others 
own hotels, restaurants and rice mills. In 
Suva and towns such as Nadi, Lautoka and 
Nausori, hotels Bsrve Indian dishes; textile 
stores sell sarees; and Patels, Lais and 
other Indian families run duty-free shops 
selling electronic Items, gold and other lux- 
ury goodB. 

Indians own the largest number of Merc- 
edes automobiles In FIJI, and many live In 
large villas In the most affluent , suburbs. 

Those working in Fiji's sugar-cane farms 
and mills, however, are generally poor. Most 
live In tin-roofed shacks, and when hurri- 
cane warnings are sounded, they have to 
take refuge in nearby school and church 
buildings. Said an Indian farm worker, “We 
don't have money to send our children for 
• higher education, and what education they 
i do get does not fetch them a Job. The land 
; laws are the big problem for us. We live In 
i shaoks because we have no right to land 
J ownership." 


Observers here said they did not believe 
the Bavadra government's election would , 
have any effect on the rate of Indian mlgra- . 
lion. Any change In the laws relating to land 
would need a constitutional amendment, 
they said. This would not be possible be- 
cause under Fiji's byzantine electoral sys- 
tem no party could muster the two-thirds 
majority in the House of Representatives ' 
required to approve a change. In any case, : 
veto powers vested with Fiji's Council of ' 
Chiefs could block any legislation threaten- 
ing Fijian lands and institutions. 

Fijian demands for even greater constitu- 
tional protection of their rights were criti- 
cized by a prominent member of one of the 
country's leading Fijian clans. "I think it is 
stupid as much as childish, and shows 
short-sightedness which will eventually lead 
to the destruction of a nation," he said. Ob- 
servers agree that racial anta- 
gonism has undoubtedly been 

growing in Fiji. 

The president of the Fiji Nationalist Parly, 
Sakeasi Butadroka, was recently quoted as 
saying. "The Fiji parliament should have 
only Fijian members. He advocated a “thin- 
ning process," a systematic repatriation of 
Indians," noting that “Papua New Guinea, 
Vanuatu and India are all ruled by the in- 
digenous people." 

There had been rumours hers of foreign 
Involvement to destablize the Bavadra gov- 
ernment, which had pledged to follow a po- 
licy of strict non-alignment. Bavadra, a doc- 
tor and a relative newcomer to politics, 
committed Fiji to a nuclear-free Pacific and 
said he would ban visits by nuclear war- 
ships. In Washington, a spokesman for the 
US Defence Department said such a policy 
might infringe upon movement of American 
military vessels and that might adversely 
affect those countries which have military 
security pacts with the United States” — 
such as Fiji. 

Some newspapers in Fiji recently carried 
reports suggesting that the United States 
planned to try to destablize the new govern- 
ment, but a spokesman for the US embassy 
in Suva denied this. During election cam- 
paigning, Alliance newspaper advertisemen- 
ts claimed the Labour Party and National 
Federation party had "a secret plan” for Fiji 
and that they would follow a leftist path that 
eventually would turn the country Into "a 
very different place. Behind Its present be- 
nign countenance is a party committed to 
the sort of active non-alignment — that 
would place Rjl alongside India, Zimbabwe 
and Cuba, "the Alliance claimed. 


G K Nalr la a freelance journalist based 
In Suva who reports on Fijian and South 
Pacific issues. 
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Kenya, Uganda — 
sour relations 

DOWN IN East Africa, a situation, 
which completely undermines the 
concept of African unity la rearing ita 
ugly head between the region's two 
giants — Uganda and Kenya. It haa 
Involved accusations and counter- ac- 
cusations, with each country claiming 
the other was out to undermine It. 

In the case of Uganda, It has ac- 
cused Kenya of launching a xenopho- 
bic drive against Ugandan citizens re- 
sident In Kenya. It haa also charged 
that Kenya Ib out to 'disorganize 1 
Uganda’s foreign trade by blocking Its 
only access to the sea — the Kenyan 


port of Mombasa. This step, could af- 
fect the foreign currency earning ca- 
pacity of Uganda by withholding pro- 
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- Mao Zedong In 1978. Within two. years, 

hundreds of prisoners were released and 
rehabilitated. Several million people had 
their reputations and jobs restored.. The 
"Democracy and Human Rights Movement” 
began and wall posters were published. Un- 
■ official publications were printed 
and were even tolerated. 

Amnesty International published b major 

w '«h wh,=h .he Chinese * "Tee'^ 5 
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ducts like coffee — which accounts : 
for about 98 per cent of exports — 
from the world market. 

So far, Kenyan officials have cate- . 
gorlcally denied sabotaging the Ugan- 
dan economy. Rather, tney assert ' 
that they are complying with the 
directives and requests made by v 
Ugandan officials who wanted a ;; 
l clamp down on smuggling routes. 

i What then are the real facta and ' 
motives behind the souring of rela- j 

I tlons between these two neighbour- :: 

) Ing countries? Remotely, Uganda, - 
i which Is still going through a harrow- •; 

; ing period of 'recovery' after the era i- 
\ of genocide, abuse of power and hu- ^ 

• man degradation which characterized 

the Iddl Amin and ex-prealdent Milton 
■ Obote rule, haa fears that Kenya may j 
: be granting sanctuary to the auppor- g 
•; tera of these former leadera, These » 
j 1 . followere are yet to come Into terms Ij 
S with the Ugandan President Yowerl £ 
\\ Museveni, and thus could use Kenya 
B as a bass to launch 'comeback' at- \ 
?. tacks so as to rock ths boat of stablll- 

I I zation In Uganda. !; 

I Internal Kenyan political develop- i 
"• ments could be another factor. Pre- 
>! Bldent Arap Mol In his recent moves ~ 
} to stamp out Internal opposition, , 
took an 'unAfrlcan' decision of get- 
. ting rid of foreigners [n Kenya. This ;j 
(! lnvovlsd raids on foreign elements ; 
Ei which resulted . In the death of. a 7 
? Ugandan teacher In police custody. :• 
;i Uganda has reacted by calling for Its ; 

national to come back home..- 
i It la apparent that the personality of 1 
the Ugandan president makes Ke- 
I nya'a Arap Mol feel inieasy. President ; 
■' Museveni, a former guerrilla leader •*- ? 

until his National Resistance Army 
j-' marched triumphantly Into the Ugan- 
I dan capital of Kampala,:^ ia a leader , 
i whose candour In speech making ; 
; proves thati he entertains no dlplo- -, 
l matte niceties and often calls a spade . 
{ a spade. He has made Kenya -- a , 
» very pro-Western nation-^ suspicious 
$ by becoming Involved with Cuba, LI- 1 
M bya and North Korea Otcpurse, Arap j 
b Mol feels uncomfortable at having ' 
9 such a Isftlst-laaning element on his | 
. 1 doorstep. • • ; 

I : The leadera of Uganda and Kenya 
may have personal ambitions to ea* 
tlsfy. But African countries ”, have 
moved Into, the thlfd decade of post- 
IhdSpsndent sraJ Political maturity 
and selfless devotion to ‘together- 
ness 1 on the continent should now be 
the Watchword. Afrlsari unlty n'peds to 
3 be practlaed. and not < only, be con? 
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The origin, history and struggle of the Kurds 


By Dennis R Chaplin 

Special to The Star 

BRUSSELS, Belgium — Although 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries have been feeling the 
transient benefits of lower oil 
prices, long-term fears remain that 
the alliance will become excess- 
ively dependent on Arab oil. 

Caution against over-reliance 
on oil from the Gulf has been 
sounded by researchers a I NA- 
TO's Economics Directorate in 
Brussels, who have been keeping 
a close watch on world oil deve- 
lopments and their effects on the 
alliance. 

Directorate analyst Christo- 
pher Wilkinson calculates that the 
recent fall in oil prices generated 
savings to NATO members equiva- 
lent to 1.2 per cent of the com- 
bined 1986 budgets' of the 12 Eu- 
ropean Community nations — 
some $21 billion. 

individually, the picture has va- 
ried. Some NATO members are 
net energy exporters for which the 
sector beefs up their Gross 
Domestic Product; thus the price 
slump meant that crude producers 
Britain and Norway lost out. 

In general terms, though, the 
Directorate believes that from the 
perspective of NATO defence 
planning, lower oil prices have im- 
proved economic prospects for 
the alliance as a- whole, meaning 
that increased resources will be 
made available for defence. 

NATO has always kept a wary 
eye on oil availability, since its 
bulk supply would determine vic- 
tory or defeat in any Central Eu- 
ropean war. 

The Central European Pipeline 
System, covering some 4,400 
miles <7,000 km) of underground 
pipelines, 60 bulk storage depots, 
30 refineries and 25 national de- 
pots, needs a great deal of fuel to 
service NATO's 100 or so major 
military bases in Western Europe. 

Both the NATO Petroleum Plan- 
ning Committee and the United 
States Department of Energy’s 
Office of International Affairs re- 
main extremely nervous over oil- 


... 








An oil tanker in the Gulf waters 


supply vulnerability. 

Since the oil shock of the 
1970s, when ‘‘vulnerability" first 
became a major concern for NATO 
and prompted establishment of 
contingency intervention forces 
for the Gulf to secure oil supplies, 
the organization's planners have 
been seeking to offset the Gulf 
factor by increasing domestic 
supply. 

Western Europe now produces 
more than 30 per cent of NATO oil 
needB, compared with practically 
zero In 1975. 

For NATO, this reduced depen- 
dence on supplies from members 
of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) is 

"highly satisfactory from the se- 
curity point of view, and, In the 
shorl term, low oil prices in them- 
selves should not affect the en- 
ergy security of the alliance." 

Even so, the Economics Direc- 
torate admits that If lower oil 
prices persist and production cut- 
backs result, this would accelerate 
the return of OPEC and Gulf domi- 
nance of the market, which would 
increase NATO supply vulnerabil- 
ity in the medium to long term. 
This Is despite calculations by the 
International Energy Agency that 


while ail consumption in OECD 
countries last year was 2.5. per 
cent up on 1985, it is likely to slow 
down considerably this year and 
next. 

In addition, energy experts be- 
lieve that oil demand will grow 
more slowly than the growth of 
total primary energy demand, with 
the oil share in the OECD balance 
diminishing in accordance with 
what the experts call "inter-fuel 
substitution away from oil." 

Wilkinson concludes, however, 
that NATO must be wary of the oil 
factor, despite the signs of im- 
provement. He says that without 
price fluctuations, greater NATO 
dependence on OPEC and In parti- 
cular on the Gulf, is likely before 
the end of the century. The rea- 
son, he says, Is that the area has 
two-thirds of the non-Communist 
world's oil reserves and very low 
production costs, making • it" thp. 
only area with sufficient capacity 
to meet expanding oil demands. 

Wilkinson concludes that "as 
NATO dependence on non-OECD 
oil supplies Increases, the Alliance 
will become more vulnerable to 
physical disruption of supplies." 
Thus It could become more prone 
to Interventionist thinking in the 
interests of securing its bulk fuel 
needs. 


Tension rises In 
the Gulf 

Al Ittihad from Abu Dhabi said 
that the recent developments In 
the Gulf area, especially alter the 
shelling of the American frigate 
and the Soviet ship mine incident 
has raised tension to the peak. 
This situation calls for serious and 
sincere efforts to immediately end 
the Iran-lraq war. 

i The paper commented that the 
area has to be internally defended 
and that external powbrs should 
be distanced and kept away from 
the region so that it will not fall 
prey to International conflicts. 

Al Bay an, another paper from 
Abu Dhabi also commented on the 
Soviet ship mine-incident and the 
inadvertent Iraqi raid oh the US 
frigate which seriously escalated 
tension In the Gulf waters and 
marked the beginning of a new 
dangerous phase of the Iran-iraq 
severi-year-old war. 

The paper called on Iranian 
leaders,' who have been turning a 
blind eye to numerous peace Ini- 
tiatives, to end the war, and not to 
give the superpowers the chance 
to Intervene and fulfill their 'dread- 
ful ambitions' in the region. It also 
called on Iranians to respond to 
the principles and teachings of 
Islam and act promptly to rescue 
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the area from those awaiting for 
opportunities to Impose their 
hegemony on the Gulf region and 
lake over Its precious resources. 

US opposition to Pales- 
tinian state. 

The Gulf Tlme9 daily English 
language paper issued in Qatar, 
criticized US President Ronald 
Reagan's statements concsrnfng 
the Palestinian issue made in an 
interview with an Arab Gulf paper. 
It described his statements with 
regard to Palestinians' self deter- 
mination and legitimate rights as 
"passive. Impractical, and as 
revealing a complete iflnorance of 
facta of the Middle East region." 

The paper added that it Is up to 
the Palestinians to comment on 
Reagan's statements In which he 
expressed the United States' op- 
position to the establishment of a 
Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. The paper 
concluded saying that Reagan's 
statements have deepened the 
Arabs' dissatisfaction, Wilh the 
passivity and prejudice of the US 
Administration's, policy, and the 
shameful stances of the US Con- 
gress. 

Arablsm of Jerusalem 
emphasized 

Ad-Dustour said that in an un- 
precedented scene since the oc- 


cupation of Jerusalem in 1967, 
over 150,000 Arab citizens, who 
came from different cities and vill- 
ages in Palestine, were gathered 
in the Aqsa Mosque and itB com- 
pounds to perform Friday prayers. 

There is no doubt, commented 
the paper, that Israel has grasped 
the significance of the huge Mu- 
slim congregation in Jerusalem 
last Friday, to which Arab citizens 
came from all over occupied 
Palestine in a resounding proces- 
sion to emphasize the "Arabism" 
of Jerusalem and Its prominent 
position In the Arabs' and Mu- 
slims' hearts. 

Stark and Irangate 

The dally Al Ra'I warned that the 
United States is trying to use the 1 
Stark Incident as g pretext for Its 
Intervention In the Gulf area, 
which would result in exacerbating, 
the eltuatlon. The US is trying to 
minimize the Importance of its in- 
volvement in Irangate by exagger- 
ating the. Stark Incident. 

The paper adds that there Is no . 
doubt fhal Irangate significantly 
contributed to Inflaming the situa- 
tion in the Gulf, and Washington is 
wrong If It believes that the Stark 
incident gives it the right to Inter- 
fere in the Gulf. Th$ paper con- 
cludes that Washington should : 
understand that its control over 
the Gulf area is rejected. 


Tension in the Gulf 

IT WAS less than a monlh ago when I wrote, warning of the 
consequences of internationalizing the conflict in the Arabian 
Gulf. But that spectre is gradually becoming a reality. aB both 
superpowers are entrapped in a position where they have no 
choice but to step up their presence in the troubled waters oi 
the Gulf. 

The unintentional Iraqi air attack on the USS Stark is a direct 
outcome of the Iranian policy of continued aggression both on 
the war front and in its persistent attacks on Gulf shipping. This 
belligerent mentality that prevails in Iran will only bring about 
misery and catastrophic consequences to Iran and to the whole 
region. 

Some anlaysts say, however, that the stalemated war's shift 
of focus to attacks on Quif shipping and the Involvement of ths 
two superpowers, carry the six and a half year old war into a 
new phase of heightened dangers — and, perhaps, Increased 
chances of resolution. 

But I find it difficult to partake in that optimistic outlook of the 
development of the Gulf war in the coming few months. 

This war carries within it the seeds of destruction and devas- 
tation for the region, and a lot of misery is in store for everybody 
Involved if nothing is swiftly done to minimize both the danger- 
ous friction caused by international involvement In the region s 
affairs, and Iran's declared intentions of continuing its aggres- 
sion. 

The superpowers do not seem to have absorbed the lessons 
that should be derived from recent incidents In the Gulf — 
namely the Inadvertent attack on the USS Stark and the earlier 
attack on a Soviet ship. Both seem to be intent on Increasing 
their military presence In the area, where wisdom should call on 
them to Intensify their joint efforts to see to it that Iran s ag- 
gressive actions are put to an end first and foremost. 

The United States seems to have begun its Intensive efforts 
to Involve some of its allies in what it calls maintaining the Ires 
flow of oil in that vital region of the world. 

This policy not only reduces all of the well-being, peace and 
prosperity of the region's peoples to a mere question of on. n 
just does not seem very proper to keep repeating i the same a 
worn-out slogans about the importance of oil for the free w 
when It is the lives of many innocent people In this war-torn pan 
of the world that we are talking about. 

The tension in the Gulf region Is also gradually 
silent competition or even a beauty contest between tne s p 
powers who are vying to win the hearts of the neunai 
countries in the Gulf. 

This competition urges on the ludlcirous sometimes as Sovjt 
and US actions seem to be conducted in much the saro 
with the intention of proving to the non-bGlllgerient co 
that they can count on their help and protection. 

Kuwait has sought Ihu asslslancu ol both the SovtelWjJ 


By Pascal B. Karroy 

Special to The Star 

v history of the Kurds is a his- 
4 oi struggle and oppression. 
1 like the Palestinians, are 
1 of the most unforlumrte peo- 
'■on earth: destiny and the pol.tr- 

• manoeuvres and intrigues of 
-".great powers and of the states 
-rounding them blocked their 
\ towards the achievement of 
-J national aspirations. Despite 
-/r rather great number and their 

or less separate racial roots 
-.1 geographic entity, fhe Kurds 
■i enot been able to obtain in- 
v^dance or a statehood. With 
-e exception of the Kurds In Iraq 
tyhave not been granted even 
■.autonomous rule. Indeed their 
idulalion of ten million deserves 
$ granted at least autonomy rf 
i independence. 

udlstan geographic extent 
and population 

^distan has been rightly de- 
fied by a western writer as 'a 
■t-lary without boundaries and 
•rills the vertebral column of 
-i Middle East 1 , it Is a region 
'-cut delineation and occupies a 
-:ii part in the heart of Asia 
tor in fhe form of a crescent. 
■?word 'Kurdistan' has no poiiti- 
3 connotation. Geographically it 
tdes the greater part of the 
v.ntainous region of south-west 
■ey, north-east Iraq and north- 
«t of Iren. Roughly it extends 
flit to south from the Aras river 
i-Jihe Turkish border of the Ar- 
van Soviet Socialist Republic 
peOlala tributary of the Tigris 
In Iraq, and east to west 
vilhe mountains of Iran west of 
■■"idan to the Tigris River. It 
'■as an area of about 74,000 
S riles. 

'^surface of Kurdistan is trov- 
^ by high mountain ranges 
? summits reaching about 
feet in altitude. The moun- 

• ;' 5 are covered wilh oak and 
j * hard timber trees. Many 

;; 5 are regularly cultivated with 
/*• cotton, barley and tobnccu 
af 0 the principal crops of 
■"slan. 

rs Kurds use horses arid oxon 
•Jeir cultivation and ploughing 
■J? r ® ar aheep end gouts in 
■-.numbers lor meat and milk. 
- number of the population ts 
:,2 0 «n exactly but is ns- 
. ; "«al about ten million, distil- 
: * 08 follows: 4,600,000 in 
' in ? ,3 °°.°00 in Iran, 
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of-war. 


American Assistant Secretary of State Richard i oHgina of the Kurds 
the House subcommittee on Europe and fhe Middle « Jn( j 

was US policy to prevent "enhanced Soviet iniiue are several theories 

presence In the Gulf." He warned that the Gulf war we [®L jBe6 Kurds origin, which Is 

circumstancos In which the Soviets may find more oppo , vague, Some writers attri- 
to insert themselves." Q „ origin to the indo- 

It was no accident, furthermore, that Murphy's vis t ° ■■ ( . ^ ■ o hers say that the 

region came immediately after the conclusion of ® al0Br I . Minor and Him T oun . ,ains 
counterpart’s visit to the region. Vladimir P^^^.hSfhedvl- :■ ^'otteKald^fhn ? 08ely , re_ 
of Kuwait, Abu-Dhabl and Muscat before his hlghly-P { _= Mhi Georgians ^Armenians 

sit to Iran which Included what was interpreted iv/as \ languaae thl ! r 

stopover In the devastated city of Basra In ’ra< q. Pe 0 j|j. ; ^ 0) lh ® S Q JJJJ* ®‘ r J flllar to 
the first non-Iraqi official to visit this heroic p lty that has j ^modified und^thL ft? was 
clals do not make such a dangerous tour to the city h lnflu0nce 

borne the brunt of Iranian attacks for years). M ]r but .! * h 

Murphy stopped short of going to Basra in bis every { JjolBteK^toGuif? 

. his tour of the region echoed Petrofskys tour 'ILi Pt mat Mur- t (Je who inhabit ?h<! ? r ^ ur1 
other aspect. But It would also be logical to predic uSfl it f 24 qq i 0 2^) ar r?4 err t °i7 

phy's visit must have been an extremely tough one '^J^eft- \ \ ’btfeve that?heir ' nrtnW? 
came In the wake of the Iran-Contra scandal 1 J at o0 Ame flc a8 ; ! 3. 10 the Assyrians jSSPb-SSS® 
ca'e credibility and casted shadows of doubt over S.5? byl S’ 

proclaimed policy of neutrality in the Gulf war. al . , flam tbattheyXe 

US policy In the Gulf nowadays ® aem ® h *° benefits d ®2 < ar<3 related with the Ira- 
presentlng the Soviet Union from reaping D „ ftlltra iity and .; r ^ 

Arab skepticism concerning America's resolve, f the cans mo k 

sincerity in finding a solution for the Gulf war. 0 mion \ I Sjh Postulated K 

The Impression that we gather from superpowers | 0|S ant j] ^ 'hat the Kurds form an 

to solidify their presence in the ra ° 0 ' There Is 

one. It seems that the superpowers ar0 , n1 ?^ 0 thfi realon |hal f t f ^ isihf 6 rac ® in our time 
scoring points and furthering their interests mj th0 root- .. I case with most of 

viewed as politically vacant, rather than |C J C ^ C '^® intranslg® 000 ,; • 1 world, especially 

causes of agitation in the region - namely ‘ £ Middle S3! ! the 

and to do their. utmost efforts to see to " involvs* 11 ^', 1 a 'f'ked ethnic origin, 

and security are restored away from international Middle East, has been tho 




theatie for successive invasions 
and wars as a result of which an 
amalgam ol peoples and races 
was formed. Indeed, the Middle 
East has witnessed the invasions 
of the Kassites, the Hittites, the 
Poisianb, tho Greeks, the Romans 
the Arabs, the Turkomans, the 
Snljugs, Ihe Moguls and the Turks, 
and thus no people can claim be- 
ing of pure race. 

Nevertheless certain enduring 
characters and features of a peo- 
ple and the country in which they 
have lived for a considerable per- 
iod distinguishes those people 
from others, and this postulation 
applies to the Kurds. 

Characteristics, language 
and culture of the Kurds. 

Most of the Kurds live a semi- 
nomadic life. They migrate accord- 
ing to seasons from the highlands 
to the lowlands with their herds of 
cattle, sheep and goats. Others 
live in towns or villages or tend the 
farms and orchards. The Kurds 
are a freedom-loving, very proud, 
obstinate and brave people. The 
Kurds of the North are tall, with 
white complexion and blue eyes, 
while those of the south are shor- 
ter with dark complexion. They do 
not bow to foreign authority. 

In effect the Kurds constitute a 
distinct people and many factors 
contributed to preserving their 
identity including; the fact that 
they live In mountainous regions 
which isolate them from other 
people, their fierceness in defend- 
ing their territory and their some- 
what economic self-sufficiency. 

However their tribal formations 
contributed to their internal divi- 
sions, rivalries, and conflicts. 
Moreover, their dispersion in sev- 
eral countries including Turkey, 
Iran and Iraq and in some parts of 
the USSR and Syria, has Impeded 
Iheir unity. In addition, they have 
different Kurdish dialects and It 
seems there is so far no single lit- 
erary Kurdish language. 

In Iraq and Iran Kurdish is writ- 
ten in Arabic letters, in Turkey it is 
written in Latin alphabets. Atnturk 
in 1928 replaced Jhe Arabic al- 
phnbols used In the Turkish langu- 
age by the Latin letters. Turkey 
and Iran have attempted to re- 
place tho Kurdiah language by 
their respective national lan- 
guages. By contrast. Iraq (as will 
bn explained Inter) has officially 
recognized the Kurdish language 
which is also being taught in 
schools in tho Kurdiah regions of 
Iraq. 

Similarly the USSR has recog- 
nized the language, culture and 
customs of the Kurds. There are, 
In both Iraq and the USSR, new- 
spapers and reviews in Kurdish 
language and contemporary Kur- 
dish writers who contribute to Kur- 
dish culture and literature. They 
have a rich heritage of poetic fol- 
klore, There are Kurds who write 
In other languages including Ara- 
bic. 

The Kurds were converted to 
Islam In the 7th century, and most 
of them are Sunnis but there is a 
small minority of Shi ites who live 
in Iran and other very small religi- 
ous minorities such as the Yazldls. 

Social structure of the Kurds 

The Kurdish population is di- 
vided into urban, village people, 
farmers, nomads and 30r P'" r !^ - 
ads. The urban people is the Min- 
ority but they are increasing as 
more village people move to the 
towns. However, villagers stii 

form the majority. The number of 

the Kurdish nomadB ib decreasing 
as a result of progress ara ™ 0 - 
lopment but the two outstanding 
tribes of Jaf and Aku preserve their 
traditional customs. The seml- 
. -nomads live In the plains during 
winter In mud-brick houses and 
migrate to the high mountains to 
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graze their cattle during summer: 
they freely cross the boundaries 
of Iraq, Iran and Turkey as nom- 
ads normally do in many countries 
of the Middle East. 

The rural society is chiefly tribal 
and feudalist although this kind of 
society is waning in the urban 
areas. The head of the tribe Is 
known by the name of Sheikh or 
Sayyid if he attributes his ances- 
try to the Prophet Mohammad, by 
the name of Amir or Bey if he is a 
tribe chief and by the name of 
Agha if he is the head of a clan. 
Normally the tribe or clan hold the 
land In common (masha 1 ). The 
Sheikhs and other religious lead- 
ers are normally the only educated 
people In many parts of Kurdistan 
and they have played an important 
role in the political history of the 
region. Their influence is prepon- 
derant In Kurdish life and certain 
historians believe that many Kur- 
dish uprisings (were led by religi- 
ous leaders. In the course of time 
feudalism and tribalism have been 
somewhat weakened, but have 
not entirely disappeared. Many 
young educated Kurds, however, 
called for agrarian reform and 
even for revolt against feudalism 
and tribalism and some of them 
adhered to the leftist and com- 
munis! Ideology. 

The dissemination of leftist 
ideas led to protests, uprisings 
and violence headed by the Kur- 
dish farmers In the north ol Iraq 
against their feudal landlords be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. The Kur- 
dish Democratic Party, in co- 
operation with the Marxists and 
leftist thinkers, was influential in 
the awakening of the farmers and 
of the Kurdish people in general 
for their political rights. For obvi- 
ous reasons the Kurdish landlords 
opposed this Party or at least did 
not sympathize wilh It. 

History 

The history of the Kurds has 
undergone varied and chechered 
fortunes depending on the policy 
of the state In which they are re- 
siding whether in Turkey, Iraq or 
the USSR. Historians mention that 
the Kurds ruled Babylon from 
2300 to 2175 BC, but thereafter 
they were themselves ruled by the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Per- 
sians, the Byzantines the Sallugs, 
the Moguls, the Arabs who spread 
Islam among them, and finally by 
the Ottoman Turks. 

During the Musiim-Arab in- 
fluence In (he 7th i century , and 

thereafter, many of Kur ™ 
played a vital role In the hlstcary of 
the region, but only as Individuals 
or tribes. The degree of autonomy 
which the Kurds enjoyed every 
How and then depended on the 
authority and power of the states 
surrounding them; if those state 8 
were weak the Kurds enjoyed 
more liberty. 

During the Middle Ages there 
JS. several Kurdish Emirates or 
principalities ruled by here ^f ry 
chieftains with their own central 


town and their own armies. Those 
rulers enjoyed certain autonomy 
but were destroyed by the Sal- 
jugs, when they invaded the region 
in the 11th century AD. 

Then came the Ayyubis under 
the leadership of the well-known 
Salah Eddin al Ayyubi (who himself 
is said to be of Kurdish percent- 
age) who ruled the region from the 
mid 12th century. Then came the 
ferocious Mongol hordes who In 
the beginning of the 13th century, 
under Genglz Khan and his grand- 
son Hulago, invaded Kurdistan 
among other regions and spread 
havoc and destruction wherever 
they went. 

Naturally, the Kurds and other 
peoples of the region could not 
resist the barbaric onslaught of 
the Mongols (or the Tatars as they 
were often called.) History tells us 
that they burned cities to the 
ground like Khuwarasm and Buk- 
hara. In 1258 under the conqueror 
Hulagu, Baghdad was given over 
to plunder and flames and the last 
of the Abbasld caliphate was 
killed. In 1 260 Hulage Invaded nor- 
thern Syria and actually occupied 
Aleppo, Hama, Homs and threate- 
ned Damascus. 

in the 16th century the Ottoman 
Turks, whose seat of authority 
was Istanbul (better known as 
Constantinople in history), ex- 
tended their power over almost all 
the then Middle East. Iran was 
then under the rule of the Safawld 
dynasty (1502-1736) and did not 
fall entirely within the Ottoman 
Turkish embrace. However, in the 
battle of Chaldiran In 1514 which 
took place between the Turks and 
Persians, the Turks occupied Ti- 
briz, Mesopotamia and parts of 
Armenia. As the Kurds being Sun- 
nis, the Turks sided with them 
against the Shi’ite Safawld dy- 
nasty. Thus the majority of the 
Kurds came under the Ottoman 
Turkish rule but enjoyed certain 
autonomy under their Emirs. How- 
ever, from 1832 to 1847. a num- 
ber of rebellions look place 
against the Turkish rule but were 
crushed. 

During World War I the Kurds 
fought beside the Turks but the 
educated Kurds remained active 
working for the independence of 
Kurdistan. Unfortunately, trfbaf 
loyalties, divisions and rivalries 
among them was a stumbling 
block towards their unity. 

The modern movement of Kur- 
dish nationalism for independence 
was bom af the beginning of the 
20th century among the educated 
Kurds who were living In Istanboul 
and Cairo. After World War I, sev- 
eral Kurdish national committees 
were formed In those two cities In 
order to activate the Kurdish 
national movement. In 1920 fhe 
Treaty of S6vre provided for an 
autonomous Kurdistan but the 
terms of the Treaty were never 
carried out. This Treaty was 
rejected by Ataturk the father of 
modern Turkey. 

Thereafter the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne wa6 concluded in 1923 be- 
tween Turkey and the Allies foll- 
owing the Turkish victories against 
the Allies (mainly France & Britain) 
who were intent on dismembering 
Turkey as they did with the Arab 
countries (Sykes-PIco Agreement 
& Balfour Declaration). The Treaty 
of Lausanne put an end to the 
Kurds hopes for an autonomous 
rule. 

Let us now consider shortly the 
situation or fhe status of the 
Kurds in Turkey, Iran and Iraq, 
where they exist in great numbers: 

The Kurds In Turkey 

As mentioned above the Kurds 
rebelled against the Turkish gov- 
ernment from 1032 to 1847, Tur- 
key calls the KurdB "the Turks of 
the mountains 1 ' and thus it never 
recognized their distinct national- 
ism nor their language. The Kurds 


rebelled again in 1925 and in 1937 
but the rebellions were crushed 
and their leaders hanged. 

Presently there is a Kurdish re- 
sistance movement for indepen- 
dence or autonomy but it seems to 
be ineffective. The Kurdish langu- 
age is not recongnized nor are 
there any publications in the Kur- 
dish language. This situation pro- 
voked the Kurds and clamoured 
for the use of their language. 

The Kurds in Iran 

Several Kurdish rebellions took 
place also in Iran notably in 1930, 
and were faced by strong op- 
pressive measures. During World 
War II and in 1941 the USSR In- 
vaded north of Iran and Britain in- 
vaded its south. In 1945 and with 
the help of the USSR the Kurds of 
Iran declared the formation of the 
Republic of Kurdish Mahabad in 
Iranian Azerbaijan which is divided 
between Iran and the USSR. With 
the withdrawal in 1945 of the So- 
viet and the British forces from 
Iran, the Mahabad Republic fell to 
the ground and its leaders were 
killed by the Iranians. Thereafter 
the Kurdish movement went 
underground. 

The Kurds in (raq 

The Kurds in Iraq are compara- 
tively speaking, much more fortun- 
ate that their brethren in Turkey 
and Iran, for as will be explained 
later, their nationalism was recog- 
nized and autonomy was granted 
to them within the ambit of the 
Iraqi Arab Republic. Iraq obtained 
its independence in 1930" following 
the British -Iraqi Treaty which 
ended the British mandate on Iraq 
imposed by Britain at the end of 
world War I despite the Mcma- 
hon-Sharlf Hussein Agreement In 
1915 which provided for the in- 
dependence of all Arab states. In 
applying for membership In 1932 
in the (defunct) League of Nations. 
Iraq undertook to guarantee the 
freedom of ail Iraqi citizens Irre- 
spective of their ethnic origin, reli- 
gion or language. Iraq also agreed 
that Kurdish be the official langu- 
age in areas where Kurds form the 
majority, and that it should be 
taught in their schools. 

However certain sectors of the 
Kurds were dissatisfied with their 
lot and demanded complete auto- 
nomy. Some of the Kurds revolted 
several times under the leadership 
of the Barazani clan. One of their 
leaders is Al Mufia Mustafa 
Al-Barazani who did not represent 
ail the Kurds of Iraq. The rebell- 
ions of the Barazanis is a very 
long complicated and intervened 
story which started since Iraq's in- 
dependence in 1932 and ended in 
1970 with the agreement of 10 
March of that year between the 
Iraqi government and the Kurds 
represented by Barazani and the 
Kurdish Democratic Party. 

The Kurdish rebellion was en- 
couraged by foreign powers and 
foreign intelligence agencies 
especially after the mililary coup 
in 1958 which ended eventually 
with rule of the Ba ath party in 
1963. Before independence the 
British wanted to form a semi- In- 
dependent Kurdish province or 
several ones in the loosely linked 
with the central government but 
their efforts failed. Then Iraq ob- 
tained Its independence and gua- 
ranteed the rights of all Its citizens 
without discrimination. 

It must be emphasized that on 
the whole the Kurds of Iraq en- 
joyed more freedom than others In 
neighbouring states. On several 
occasions a Kurd became a prime 
minister or minister or chief of 
staff of the Iraqi army. Very often 
two or even four ministers in the 
Iraqi cabinet were Kurds, and oc- 
cupied about 25 per cent of gov- 
ernment positions. 

Continued on page 10 
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Puzzles 


JEANE DIXON’S 


1. 1 • 

V.-tC;: .It. 


ACROSS 

I Demesne 
house 
8 Pur fie 
.9 Cull, houses 

14 Hun nf riu wed 

15 Japanese 
woman diver 

16 Lu ml > p r jacks' 

. conics I 

17 Hock and siiLk 

18 A buoy 

19 In uny way 

20 Magpie’s 
act Ml y 

'22 Walled up 
24 - Death": 

Grieg 

;29 First sou 
20 TTilriy, in 
Paris 
29 VciO 
39 Some ore 
com rolled 

34 Bank client 

35 Wood sorrel 

36 Causes of 
harm 

37 Ordinance 

38 Excels 

41 Holey utensil 

43 Makes believe 

44 Welly’s "The 
— Hcait" 

45 Sister In a 
Chekhov play 

48 Cablegram 
47 Sale-seeking . 
person 

50 Key Wesl, for 
Truman 

54 Trace 

55 Exile Amin 

57 l.cghorn’sland 

58 Prcdella 
topper 

59 Cashew, e.g. 

69 Rmlon, 

formerly 
61 Burgess 
creatures 
82 E pisco py 
63 Canadian 
peninsula 


DOWN 

I British royal 
stables 

Z Lodged 

3 Reprimand to 
lots 

4 Producing an 
effect 

5 Emulates Sam 
Adams 

6 Suspends 

7 Big bird 

8 Salon 
treatments 

9 Artist’s 
activity 

10 Round building 

II Opposite of 
apterous 

12 Kind of vision 

13 Auctioneer's 
cry 

21 L.arna Rldd. 
Doone 

23 Klallos 

26 March along 

27 What some 
experiences dn 

28 Akin nn 
mother's side 

29 Vocal qualities 

30 Gave the glad 
eye 

31 Braid 

32 Less used 

34 SmnIJ, sweet 

oranges 

36 Spree 

39 Temporary 

40 Aides 

41 Job for some 
clerks 

42 Sluggishness 

44 Pandowdy 

46 Emulate Rice 
or Gates 

47 Type t»f puny 

48 Hawaiian city 

49 Awn re of 

51 Kasvinlcs 

52 Askew 

53 Actress Daly 

56 Fitting 
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Solution to IVi'vio'us Puzzle 




QDBGQ: □□□ 0EB00 
EDQBQi GH3CI □DQBQ 
DEEUlIlIjQUCjaiQQBQ 


E0EB0 TQ0EG1G0EE] 
□□HQ : EI00OQQ000 
EQ in 0QQ0E ODE 
pBHBQDGlQQ 00000 
[00000000 BH00QQ 
^■0000 EO00^H 
0E0QQ00 Q0DQ0DD 
DD000 D0D DDQOD 
□DODD 000 0DOBE 
00000 000 0D0Q0 
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K. Spruggett v D King. 
Novas Commonwealth chain - 
pionsnlp. Loudon Oorklniicls 
lya.i. Even In desperate posl- 


London Docklands 


lions, you have to try t»» find 
l he best chance to keep vour 

g one alloat. m this dUtginin 
Inck c»m escape White’s molt 
rheck by ««• K— B2. rbi 


K~Kta. or ic> R-Kl. Which 
move \s best, mid how does 
White refute Lite two weaker 
n Iter null vos ? In the .ulna I 
game. Shirk fulled to solve 
the puzzle. 

Canada's Kevin Spmggelt re- 
tained the Common wen lib 
title on tte-bmik from Pravln 
Thlpsay of India The event 
wtt& another organisational 
Slice OhS lor Dock In mK who niv 
now bidding In host ihe big 
one— the return Karpov v 
K iispamv world aeries in Sep- 
tember. 

Chess solution 

,u/ is best, thonuh I . . 
K - ay. 2 R-KRX! Fxfi; 

R . P ch ( ltl’1 -I R ■ R h'itls « 
urnm n-llh n i >nnd junsltlnn 
if >ci R —Ki. 2 RxR eh; 
Q . R; J (J— KfJ dl uml I 
R — KtX ii'iiis l/ii 1 wMrCM. The 
nn in e >re ti l > bi fi ■ Kt2; 2 
R — Kk! unel Ultiek resumed 
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"North 

♦ J 9 4 
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> A 7 2 

* 10 
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South 
♦ A 8 7 

«!' K 4 

••> Q 10 5 
A A Q J » 4 


Dealer South: Game nil 
There is no doubt Ihnl 
transfer sequences, which lend 
to the player who Is short in 
"trumps becoming the declarer, 
increase the problems of the 
defence. If this hand hud 
been played In Six Hearts by 
North, with a spade lead from 
East, It would not have beon 
too difficult to find the right 
defence, in fact, the bidding 
went like this; 


South West North East 

1NT No 26 No 

2<? No 6$ No 

No No 


North-South were playing a 
18-18 no trump. North’s Six 
Hearts was optimistic on his 
hand, but certainly there are 
advantages In direct Jumps 
that give the defenders little 
chance to assess the lie of 
the cards. 

West, full of hope, led the 
king of spades. South could 
see that If he won and drew 
trumps he would be short of 
entries to establish his club 
suit. He calmly played the 
8 of spades from hand. 
Instead of following with the 
queen of spades. West 
switched to a trump. Now 
South was able to draw 
trumps play West for the 
king of olubs, and make the 
contract. 




ARIES — 21 March- 19Aprll 

You will ho in hl.jh cjivir this work. Think about what others wanllodn 
and bo rtCCuiiuiiodntuvj. Pooplo .no willing to bund over backward ii vcu 
will give a lillk- Kx>. Yuy doe l ho emotional factors in a family situation 
Ihnl olhnra may miss. Avoid gelling enughi in the middle ol a disoute 
you c«nnol icaolvn. i.ei someone else play peacemaker. w 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May 

k«<?p your schedule loos on Ihe weekend. A phone call could turn 
everything around. InUudu (*opk> whu nre upbeat in your plans This 
could be nn «rgislunilrng day foi your socmf life Tell (( like it Is and a 
relationship will blossom into wlmi yon always wanted. You get a whole 
new prospective when you return lo vour roors. Traditloonal things in- 
spire you. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

You may be feeling restless. Be sure lo look and listen before you 
leap. Travel could make you even more at loose ends. Get involved wrih 
a project that requires intense conconlration. Have confidence in ihe 
choices you make today. Inspiration comes from the words and deedsof 
others. Make the most of .my opportunities that coma your way. Marri- 
age requires lots of work. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Even if you urn difficult, othurs forjivo you. Speculating wildly about a 
relationship would b* a In me mislnku. Think about Inexpensive ways lo 
improve your appearance and si it roundings The emphasis Is on adding 
colour. You need to take a break. Go for n walk or a bus ride, lake a 
cruise, or see :i Im&uUiII game Do anything to break out of your ml 
Slay ahead old thftof Ihe crowd 

LEO — 23 July- 22 August 

A shopping spree could bu cosily A sale item Is no bargain if you do 
not really want it. Be practical. Save up and buy something trial v».u 
make your life easier. Try not to lake life so seriously this weak. Wail 
until next week lo do business. You need to strafghlen out i /ristmhr- 
standing nt unco. Suggest a way lo solve a family financial problem. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Maintain a low profile today. Son mono may bo looking for trouble Set- 
tle down with a good book ur vkluo. An afternoon nap refreshes yw 
Tackle Ihose household I asks you hrivu been postponing. Deal wunyour 
feelings about n previous relationship so that you can develop a miiw 
one now. Love is Ihe strongest force in your life. Welcome an mviiai.' 
or n blind dato. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Money wrangles are possihlo. Limit spending to necessities Leader- 
ship matters come under discussion. Others want to take over dui^j 
prevail. Romance is mostly lumpy Yuu und loved one enjoy « 
porl Your iudgmunl thin week postpono making any fmiwrfitntflflcaw 
Periods of medilnhon help fuul yum iiowmfnl and creative Imagi 
Host or attunrl n enmtl gnllmrmij. 


SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November . 

You could bo resisting n cfiuiHJ" foi II k; Imtfor jus! bwnuse yoj 
urKlerstuiNi Rpmuono'u Itilnkimj. Assume a l*.«a«l»:ri>liK) t°m- Li v oiliefS 
bora am supjjorhvu In a linn- of nuud. A smnuiii Is uisjxration. • 
may be imcoopuillvo early m Ihn day. tail Umomo more an' 
mid-uflcrnuun. Show in.ilo <.-r j>:ulnui mum .ip|iruuntion. o 
cum r»o«in ■? lot. 8e Inwuiiiutltva 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-22 Docomber 

Do not allow j telly jealousy to nffutl yum aliilltv 
slblllllos. Slay itcUvo tills wnok. Yom r.u«.inl life could gu a ^ ;3 y 
In Ihe arm this uvunnKi. unjoy yuur;v<ll. Worry could cause y 
something huiltul or Do not be 

your waysl Spend time with o,iKy-ij».'ing c imstnjulivti L,| 1D | 

envious of others' possessions. iTumniH u lui-knns. r-osow h 

CAPRICORN — 22 December-19 January ^ 

You make a decision today that will prove to be . a ’’ ! m ^5,,!fr'iake '** 
point in your life. This is no tune to sit back and nl , 0 or1 iw-’ 
course. Get going! You and yom loved ones onjoy excm eni * a p9 , iV 
Mutual goals are easier to sol, especially If thuy invo ve y 
direction. Be truthful about your tooling when In Iking will 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February (gc|} 

Postpone making a career decision until next ^^i^you i* 
and figures will be available. Your personal ma 0^ otl ?"L nf a 0 | you^® 11 
your polnf across to a loved one . Share secrets. Gtve mo ^ or 
to others and you will reap rich rewards. An fntlmaie ihik ^ direct** 1 
more experienced person provides you with a clearer sei 
Forge ahead! 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March flpproe . 

Nervous energy could make you feel out of sorts. 
ches you with an exciting offer. If II is what you want, aon c0U | d meet 
accept, ft could prove very profitable. Your outspoken . i-^couM 
with resistance if you do not express them tactfully- « NbW finanw 1 
be rather boring. Spend time on a favourite hobby lnst 
rewards are possible. 
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Telephone: 664153/4, 667177/8/6 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 








museums 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


CALENDAR 


CHURCHES 


. ;:i«ph Church (Roman Catholic) 
. Jma Tel. 624590 

•jji ol the Annunciation (Roin.vi 
--.c Jabal Luvteibdeh. Tel. 637440. 

1 1 Suit Church iRoman Catholic ) 
?. hisien, Tel. 661757. 

riunU Church (Roman Catholic). 
:• luifiMeh. mast, in Italian Inngu- 
: *s< wery Saturday at 5 30 p.m 
-:^-56e 

'.hi ol the Annunciation (Gruok 
-jLitAUMi. Tel. 62354 I. 

;<m Church (Church ol tho 
■hm) Jabal Amman. Tel. 025353 

van Catholic Church A&hmhcih. 

•71)31. 

vnj Orthodox Church Ashrntieh. 

-15261 

i^nlm Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Tel. 771751. 

'•* InlamaiJon*) Church Inlur- 
•■fiMnal). meals at Soultw-in 
•J School in Shmcisnni. Tol 

:A 

Church Job:ii 
^ Circle. (R^ N . Sm|r) _ ToJ 


tioi toll Bkrcht’s musical play ’The Threepen- 
ny Opera* will he performed by the Royal 
llmalio Compnny at llv? RCG. The play is 
diri’t.tud by Vitiu-ssn ILUioimi. 

Pi. ‘i fomini tens nt R..T0 pm on Thursday 28 
May. Pritiuy L'O May. Saturday 80 May, and 
■'Sum lay :■! t May. lickots art- at JD 3, JD 1.500 
Ini f.tudontii from Ihe RfX 

Friends of Archaeology 

On Friday 5 June, Jonathan Tubb from the 
Britiijli Museum (Western Antiquities Depart- 
ment) will lead a trip to Tell el-Saidlyeh in the 
Jordan Valley, north of Delr Alla. Mr Tubb will 


be half way through his third season of exca- 
vations at this Bronze and Early Iron Age site 
(3500-500 BC). 

He has been excavating the town's fortifica- 
tions, its residential area arid cemetery. 

Departure will bo from Amra Hotel at 0:00 
am. The visit to the site and the dig house will 
be over by 1 pin, after which participants can 
go their own ways. 

Lecture 

On Tuesday 2 June, Jonathan Tubb will give 
a lecture on ‘Recent Discoveries at Tell el- 
Saidiyeh'. 


Algeria ... 

Aregentlna . 

Buenok Aires . . 

Australia ... 

Adelaide ...... 

Brlebano 

Canberra . _ 
Molbourno . _ 
Perth _ . _ . 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienna . .. 

Bahrain . . 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Brussola . . 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro -- 

nrazilia 

Bulgaria ..... 

Sofia 

Canada 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus . _ 

Nicosia — 

Czechoslovakia - 

Prague 
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54 

. . .... 1 

61 

_ 8 

’’ _ “..."62 
_ .... 3 

- - 9 

.. 2 

43 

_. .. . 222 

_.. 973 
32 

‘ EE 2 

55 

- ... 21 
61 

.. 359 

- 2 

_. . . 1 
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. . 56 

2 

_ . 357 
— 21 

_ - - 42 
-- 2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Afrllne Companies 



0423B1/2 
tn. .1 673246/7 

-wEmbBMy/ commercial 4 635 
W - 674760/674052 

tin 664148 

3]r~~— — — - — 675603 
fit n 642189/642183 

ttk ' - - 638385 

666124 

t\ - 642730 

■ w«.] 

., flfl 841273/4 

'«oX* 641361 

. • h 019351/2 

~ 672331 

■ r h 074918 

~ 637288 

— 639331/2 

’ll 638185 

if' hkriin 842488/7 

UK . 685107 

* ? — • — 67B135/8 

NTT 666118 

?*in TT — 641381 

T , ^.^.s:r 5w2 

I fesrean' 837e fl7/62510S 

S!«=:SSia 

l,R ^P^biir^Tc h T^- 0227B7 

«|»» Ch,na 866139 

645181 

— 037163 

jan 644331/2 

Jf«hlan ’ 663161 

Jxtan 814164 

660746/6 

u 1 * CT' 622140 

« -CT' — 844251 12 

— 609177/g 

■ 644416 

1 -641076 

674307/8 

01 ®41 1 68 

SJ: — C 668191 

969194/8 

— -67 "1 530 

! 2 «871 

646312 


Arab Air Cargo 
Aorollot 

Air Frande - . 1 
Air tndlo .. . - 
Air Lanka 
Alitalia . . 

Amorlcon Alrlmo 
Arab Wings - - • 

Austrian A Irllno 

Ualknn Alrllnue - 
British All ways . - 641430 

British Cnlodonlun „ ^ . , 

Arlways — - 602111 

Cut liny Pacific - • 624303 

Chinese Alillnos 

637380/607028 

Egypt Air - - • 63001 1 

Emirates Airlines „„„„„„ 

_. . 602141/678321 

bull Air 653600/653813 

Hungarian Atrllnos -039295 

Iborla 637827/644036 

Iraqi Airways - — 628596/628598 
Japan Air Linas . - — 630879 

K.LJVt. - ... — • 622175 

Korean Airlines - 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti AirwayB - -- 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines - — 643831/2 

Lufthansa 641305 

Malaysian Airline 

.... 039576/653448 

mfa _ 636 104 

Olympic ^ 630125/638433 

p| A 025981 

Philippine Airlines 670155 

Polish Airlines -- 625981 

Qantas 641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian — 662141 

Romania Win " 6373BO/6 g7O20 

Sebona Belgian Airli nes 675888-9 

Saudla 7 630333 

S“"d'"'V^AIHln«4 M|)/637196 

Slngiwf. AlrllnM , T . 177/67alB8 

Sudan Airlines __ 06211 1 

S»te «AI,( Q.SA) MI#4J#B41Me 

Swim Air 

fEWUr^«5ii#8!« 

Trans Mediterranean 

Tr.n. W°'“"'""* 6S 3 4;)0; 82 2 684 

Air«'iyT~:_ 822324/8 

Turklrti AliHw ,. n , 02/6M „, 

Yemen la- Yemen Airways — 628176 
Yugoslav Airlines B04Bii 


. .. 674191/95 

641510 

666055 / 087825 
. . . 075688-9 
655377/R51799 

625203 

... . 069058 

. . 094404 

037300/667028 
. . . 665909 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Danmark 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) — _ .. _ 1 

Compenhagen (outer) 2 

Ecuador - — 593 

Quito 2 

Egypt 20 

Cairo 2 

Eire 353 

Dublin .._ 1 

Cork 21 

Finland 358 

Helsinki 90 

France . — 33 

Parle 1 

Germany W(FRG) - - 49 

Bonn — .. 28B 

Greece - 30 

Athens/ Piraeus 1 

India -.91 

Banglore 812 

New Delhi -.11 

Bombay — — ... 22 

And all cities with area codes begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6. 7 & 8. 


Indonesia — 

Jakarta 

Italy — ... 

Rome 

Baghdad — - 

Japan - 

Tokyo 

Konya — 

Nairobi . — 

Kuwait — — 

Korea — - 

Seoul 

Libya — - — 

Tripod 

Malaysia - 

Kunla Lumpur - 

Mexico - - - — 

Mexico City - 

Morocco 

Foz . 

Robe! — 

, Nether lands . - — 

Amsterdam — — 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AlBayda 

Hodeldeh — 

Sadae 

Talz 

Nigeria - 

Legos ~ 

Norway 

Oslo — 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Lahore — 

Peshawar - — 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad — 

Paraguay 

Asuncion . — 

Peru 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland 

Warsaw 

Qatar 

Romania 

Saudi Arabia 

At-Khobar 

Al-Madlna 

Dammam 

Jeddah 

Mecca 

Riyadh — — 

Spain — 

Barcelona — 

Madrid 

Marbella — 

Majorca.. — 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden — 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus — — 

Taiwan — 

Talpol ■ — 

Thailand — 

Bangkok 
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1 

52 

71 
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1 

- 249 

11 

46 

8 

983 

11 

886 

2 

66 
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Tunisia 216 

Tunis . 1 

Turkey .... 90 

Ankara ... .41 

Istanbul .. .. t 

UAE 97 1 

Abu Dhabi - — . 2 

Alman . . . .6 

Al Ain ... — .. 3 

Dubai 4 

Fujairah 70 

Ghyathl 52 

Res al Khaimeh . . 77 

Sharjah 6 

Umm Al Quwaln . ... 6 

Western Area (Jebol) 

Dhana. Ruwais) 52 

UK _ . . 44 

London ... - - 1 

Uruguay 508 

Monlerideo . 2 

USA . 1 

NewYork . 212/718 

Washington . . 202 

Venezuela — 58 

Coracas .. - 2 

Yugoslavia - - _ ... . 38 

Belgrade - ■ ... - 1 1 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorate . 891228 

Amman Civil Defence ---- 198.190 
Civil Defence Irbld 

271293,273131 

Civil Defence Ouwelsmeh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla 67 306 

Ambulance 193,775111 

Amman downtown fire brlugade 

198 

First aid -. — - 830341 

Blood Bank — 778303 

Civil Defence rescue 66 1 1 1 1 

Fire haadquartara - 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,62111 1.637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

638381/4,624881 

Municipal water complaints 

771125/8 

Queen Alls inti. Airport 
(06)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

HuB9eln Medical Centre 

B 138 13/32 

Khalldt Maternity, J. Amn. 

. 644281/6 

Akileh Maternity, J. Amn. 

Q42441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity ._. 624362 
Malhas. J. Amman - — 638140 

Palestine. Shnieleanl — 664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital 869131 

University Hospital ..... — 846845 

Al-Muasher Hospital 867227/9 

The Islamic. Abdali . - 666127/37 

Al-Ahll. Abdaif 684184/6 

Italian, Al-Muhalreen — 777101/3 
Al-8ashlr, J. Asnrafieh 

775111/26 

Army, Marks .891611/15 

Oueen Alla Hospflal .... 602240/60 
Amal Hospital — — 674165 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television 7731 1 / 19 

Radio Jordan — 774111/19 

Ministry ol Tourism — 642311 

Hotel complaints 688412 

Price complaints — 681178 

'Telephone Information 1.2 

Jordan and Middle East calls 10 

Overseas calls ]7 

Repair service 1 1 


Royal Culture Centre 


Tel 

661026/7 

American Centra — . 

. 644371 

American Centre Library 

— 641520 

British Council — 

636147/S 

French Cultural Centre 

— 837009 

Goethe Institute - 

. . 641993 

Soviet Cultural Contra _ . 

. _ 644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre .. 

... 624049 

Turkish Cultural Contra 

. 639777 

Haya Arts Centro . — 

665 195 

Hussein Youth City ■■ . . 

667181/6 

Y.W.C.A 

... 641703 

y.W.M.A. 

. - 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 


. . ..... 

_ 637111 

Unlv. ol Jordan Library . 

.. 843555 

Cinemas 


Concord . 

677420 

Ruinbow 

625 t 55 

Opora . 

675573 

Plnz.i . . 

677420 

Raghdnn 

622190 

AI-IIUbGClr 

- • 622117 

Zatirnn 

623 171 ! 

Gasman . . . 

. 630126 

Sports Clubs 


Al Hussoin Sports 


Clly . 

.... 667101 

Orthodox Club 

— U 1 049 1 

Royal Automobile 


Club 

815410 

Royal Shooting Club 736672 

Royal Choss Club 673713 

Rnyal Racing Club 09-B01233 


HOTELS 

Amman 


Holiday Inn 

— 663100 

Marriott 

660100 

Regency 

660000 

Jerusalem „ . . 

. 665094 

Intercontinental 

. 641361 

Ambassador 

6851 66 

Commodore . . .. 

... 665181 

Middle East ... 

... 667150 

Grand Palaco 

- 661121 

Tyche 

.. 661114 

International . . . . _ 

. 841712 

San Rock .... 

8 1360 1 

Alla Gateway 

[08)51000 

Amra 

... 81507 1 

Plaza . 

.. 674111 

Aqaba 


Holiday Inn _ . _ 

2428 

Al-Manar . . 

• • 4341 

Al-Cazar 


Coral Beach . . _ 

3521 

Aquamarine . 

4333 

Aqaba 

2056 


Rent-a-Car 

Al- Jabal . 

r 

- 606669 

Kada 

- 665181/665153 

Kada 

... 315455 

Al-Labadl . ■ 

... 813564 

National 

630 197/8 

Nat w 

816 792 

Petra 

605501 

Rabbit Amman . 

_ 672424 

Al-Rlmal 

639861 

Al-Sald 

667439 

Al-Samer 

- 771707 

Salable 

- 625767/621471 

Star 

- 604904 

Tiger .. — .. 

671931 

Trust — 

■ .. - 673312 

Trust 

665121/9 

Al-Weha 

674105 

Abu Dagga 

- 644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis) 

.. . .. 670498 

Amman . . . _ 

... 686327 

Arabian 

... 641350 

Avis- Jarrar — 

08/51021-51071 

. 

09/8022 10 

Budget 

673312 

Budget 

- 604239 

De'as 

- 6699 70 

Dlrant 

- 660601 

Europcar 

601350/60 

Europear 

..... 601360 

Europcar — - 

815071 

Europcar 

- 639197 

Genoral Services 

674100 

Gull 

850902 

Inter Rent 

■ 669376/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries S 60 

Europe and Africa $ 90 
US, Japan & others S 130 

All rates Include First Class Mail. 
Send drafts to The Star, P O. Box 
591. Amman - Jordan. 
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Programmes from May 30 — June 5 



French Programmes Thursday 


Saturday 


* 6-00 — Lea Nouveaux 
Mondes, aps.2. A documentary 
aerie in 3 parts about the land 
of fortune "Australia" 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.16 — La Force Du Des- 
tln, epa.B, part/2. 


Sunday 


* 6.26 — Napoleon Aven- 
tures Hlstorlques, first part 
French feature film: from Tou- 
lon to Salnt-Helene. The fabu- 
lous history of the “Petit Gen- 
eral Bonapart" .who become 
napoler, emperor of France. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — La Force Du Dee- 
tin, eps.9, part/1. 


* 6.30 — Champs-Elyseaa, 

A verlety programme presented 
by Michel Drucker this week’s 
guest Is Charles Trenet. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Champs-Elyseee, 
2nd part. 

Friday 

* 6.16 — Las Cinq Dernleres 
Minutes. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Aujourd’hul En 
France. 

English Programmes 


• 9:10 Moonlighting 

‘ 10:20 Fair Stood The Wind 
For France, episode 4. 


Tuesday 


Saturday 


Monday 


* 6.00 — Marie Pervenche, 
eps.l. A new comedy serle the 
adventures of a police em- 
ployee. 

■ 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.16 — The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 

Tuesday 

* 6,46 — Terre Des Bates. A 
documentary about bfreda. 

• '* 6.10 — L'ecole Des Fane. 
A children's programme. 

* 6.40 — S'entrslner Au 
Tennis. A documentary pro- 
gramme about tennis training. 

' * . T-00 — . News in Frenoh. 

* 7.16 L’aventure Dgb 
H ommes De La Prehisloire, 
-eps.l . 

Wednesday 

1 • 6.00 — Les Annees D'lllu- 
..efon, .eps.4. A drama serle. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.16 — ■ Aujourd'hul En Jor- 
danlo, A Ideal, magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Mad! 




* 0:30 Dad’s Army, Room at 
the Bottom" 

1 9:00 Varieties 

* 10:20 Feature Rim, "Am- 
erican Geisha": A true story of 
an American girl who goes to 
Japan to learn the Geisha Art. 
There she meets a Japanese 
young man who decides to 
marry her. He Introduces her to 
his family end they are totally 
against him marrying her. 


Sunday 


* 8:30 Growing Pains, 
"Dream Lover": When Carol tu- 
tors the Captain of the football 
team In English she Intlrr. it as 
to her friends that they're hav- 
ing an affair. 

* 9:10 On The Wheel, last 
episode. 

* 10:20 Miss Marple, “Sleep- 
ing Murder”; When Giles and 
Gwenda Reed move into their 
dream home In a Devonshire 
seaside resort, Gwenda finds 
the house strangely familiar. A 
series of trivial but unnerving In- 
cidents culminate In a vision of 
a young woman lying strangled 
In the hall. 

Monday 

. * 8:30 Three Up Two • 
Down, "Sweet 4 Sour" 


* 8:30 You Again 

* 9:10 Strong Medicine: Ce- 
lia continues her climb. She 
also has found love. She and 
Dr Andrew Jordan (Patrick 
Duffy) marry and look forward 
to a two career marriage. Celia 
soon discovers that her mod- 
em husband Is somewhat old 
fashioned and would really like 
her home waiting for him after 
a long day at the hospital. 

Jessica and her family have 
moved to Washington where 
Bill works within the Kennedy 
Administration. Jessica be- 
comes restless. Though she 
loves her children, staying at 
home Is not all that she thought 
It would be. Taking to booze to 
ease her unhappiness, Jessica 
begins to ponder her future. 

* 10:20 The Unknown War 

* 11:10 Bergerac 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three’s A Crowd 
"One Ego To Go" Jack's ego is 
bruised when Vicky gets a 
raise, beats him at a trlvla- 
game, and throws a carnival 
baseball better than he. To Im- 
press Vicky's friends, Jaok stu- 
dies up on his history and acts 
like an Intellectual, while 
sneaking peaks at a history 
book hidden In the kitchen. 
When Vicky and. her friends 
discover the book, an embar- 
rassed Jack hurries out. 

* 9:10 Apartheid; At, a time 
when South Africa is In the 
midst of turmoil and unrest — 
with many countries : applying 
economic sanctions and news 
from the country subject to 
strict Government censorship 
— these four films trace its 
troubled history, especially. In 
the years since 1948. . 

The series tries to 1 answer 
: the question asked around the 
world; How did South Africa 
reach Its present controversial 
position? Using an approach 
similar to that used In the Gra- 


BBC World Service Programme Highlights i 
For Week Beginning Saturday. 30 Slav ) 

1987 V may ’ ; 

IT’S YOUR WORLD: SAOIQ AL MAHDI: The Prime Minister ol ' 
Sudan, Sadlq al Mahdi, takes calls from listeners around the ■ 
world when he is the guest of ‘It's Your World', the international 
phone-in programme chaired by Sue MacGregor. He answers 
questions on his country's political situation and famine; prob- 
lems which have occupied a prominent place In the worlds 
press for the last four years. Sadiq al Mahdi was sleeted Prime ■ 
. Minister of Africa's largest country in April, 1986 when Sudan 
held its first democratic elections for eighteen yeare. He has 
been described as one of the toughest and most highly edu- 
cated African politicians. To take part In the phone-lr. you should 
ring 1 i/a hours before the transmission, or during It. on London 
580 44 1 1. If your call is selected you will be rung back — al the 
BBC’s expense and put on the air, live, to speak to the guest 

A SONG AT TWILIGHT: Sian Phillips, Iran Carmichael and Pene- 
lope Keith star in this lesser-known comedy by Noel Coward, 
written twenty years ago as the first of a trilogy to mark his 
farewell to the London stage. ‘A Song at Twilight' revokes 
around an attempt to blackmail the central character. Cartotta 
had an affair with Sir Hugo many years ago. She reappears in 
his life to make him pay for his compromising letters to a ho- 
mosexual lover but Sir Hugo's wife is a formidable opponent. 

ROBERT TEAR'S VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN SONGBOOK: 

In this new series of five programmes Robert Tear features re- 
cords of some of the vast range of vocal music enjoyed by the 
Victorians. He explores less familiar areas such as the ail-male 
'glee clubs' and the effect that British musicians had on their 
contemporaries In 19th century America. He also looks at the 
musical developments of the Edwardian period. 

OUTLOOK: THE DERBY: Peter Bromley gives live commentary 
on the 208th Derby, the world-famous race, for three year olds, 
run at Epsom Downs to the south of London. And Joining Jonn 
Tidmareh In the studio is Christopher Poole, racing correspon- 
dent of the London Standard newspaper who previews the race. 

TRAINING FOR TOMORROW: The laBt ol the serleB ol program- 
mes In which John Turtle gives news of the range ol courses 
available to oversees students and trainees In Britain. 


Sunday 31/5/87 

* 20:09 It's Your World: 
Sadlq Al Mahdi 

* 21:01 A Song At Twi- 
light 

Monday 1/6/87 

* 01:16 It's Your World: 
Sadlq Al Mahdi 

* 22:30 Robert Tear's 
Victorian And Edwardian 
Song book 

* 20:15 Training for To- 

.y* 'cir • • • •. 


nada documentary series End 
of Empire, the programmes use 
Interviews and archive footage 
to tell recent South African his- 
tory. 

The story la one of suppres- 
sion and resentment, told from 
the point of view both of white 
Afrikaariers and of black South 
Africans. The programmes ex- 
plore the historical background 
to the current regime and 

S cent unsuccessful attempts 
bring about a rapprochement 
between blacks and whites In 
South Africa. 

* 10.20 The Seekers: Conti- 
nuing the series started with 
"The Bastard" and Its sequel 
"The Rebels," "The Seekers" 
Is a two-part, four-hour drama- 
tic presentation of John Jakes' 
best-selling novel. The story 
continues the saga of the 
family of French immigrant Phi- 
lip Kept, whose son Is now 
grown and faces with the conti- 
nued realities of a young Am- 
erican nation at war. Realistic 
historical and romance In this 


morrow 

Tuesday 2/6/87 J 

• 09:30 Robert Tears i 
Victorian and Edwardian . 
Songbook 

Wednesday 3/8/87 

• 23:00 Outlook : Tne 
Derby 

Thursday 4/6/87 , 

• 19:01 Robert Tears , 

Victorian and Edwa j 
Songbook ^ 


sweeping tale of high 
ture. 

Thursday 

* 8:30 Ms & My <*■ 

* : 

episode: The /?£ first two® j 
A ustralia II Tost the . ^ j 

the finals. A wjy after > j 
cessful Conner ^® hfl wo j 
press briefing follow^ Au3 ,rt- j 
successes, that '*^*8 j 

llans got their ac to^ 
Americans were in trov , 

* 10.20 JSrfi 

Wreath of Sjntry^ 

accidentally a J h L meet sfljj ; 
. train station. They jgj 
In the countrysW 0 ; 

discovers that ne j[t0 and 
with hysterica ^ 

tries to find out tne 

Friday 

. 8:30 Bill Cosby SI** . 

* 9.10 Fajcon Crest 

* 10.20 Peter The 















